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A Scientific Handwriting Scale 


Developed after two years 





of intensive research by Preparation of the Scale 
“ » 1 ity Under the leadership of P 
an educational authority y Unter the lendership of E 
. — tion, New York University 
The American Handwriting Scale has been praised week on a scientific Handwriti: g 
most enthusiastically by those who have seen it in Scale was begun early in 1928, | 
process of preparation. Some of the characteristics eins soe Me a J oa bar, ho 
y ~ vocabd a re Sts and 
which make this Scale unique are: the careful preparation of test 
aterial as well as the collect 
1. The Scale is really a group of seven scales, one oF tna - pre Heer speuinens 
for each grade from II through VIII. This makes it from all over the United States 
possible to evaluate the handwriting of a pupil in any The selection and grading of th: 
grade in terms of the type of work done by pupils of specimens was performed by l)r 
his own grade. Further, by reference to the scales in West and a corps of assistants 
grades above or below, a measure may be made of the with the cooperation of over %) 
child’s advancement or retardation in terms of school teachers and supervisors of pet 
years. manship. 


2. The samples used in the Scale are actual samples of 
child writing, without retracing or altering in any way. 

3. The quality norms are well standardized on the basis of the judgments of several hundred 
teachers, supervisors and experts for each grade. 

4. Full directions for administering tests, scoring papers, and interpreting results, with suge 
tions for individual class, school and school-system diagnosis and survey are given in a twent 
page manual accompanying each Scale. Moreover, a complete “ record blank” is also included 








A Single Scale, complete with manual and record blank, will be 
sent postpaid for 50 cents. Quantity prices given on application. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 
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Ir seems that higher education proposes 
to reform everything but itself. Have we 
not good grounds for doubting the ability 
of our present university system to meet 
and solve all the problems of higher educa- 
tion simply by modification of the present 
type? The time is ripe for a new type of 
university which will amount to a revolu- 
tion in educational ideals. In a recent 
issue of the Outlook, Dean Hibbard pre- 
sents his Utopia College. I agree with him 
that we should have a constructive pro- 
gram, but we can expect no radical and 
abiding departure until the inadequacy of 
the present is shown to be inevitable. Let 
us put the present situation in contrast 
with what I presented ten years ago as a 
desirable innovation in producing modifica- 
tion by real competition. 

In July of 1918 at the request of the 
president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation I presented an investigation on the 
subject, ‘‘The War and University Re- 
form.”’ The drift of things therein de- 
scribed has come to pass. The old-time 
courses are being chopped to pieces and 
modified, and yet new schools are organ- 
ized to meet these new demands. One of 
the latest types is the university school of 
business and finance, with equipment vary- 
ing from one to five million dollars. 
Everywhere universities are claiming that 
they are overrun and can not take care of 





NEED OF A NEW-TYPE UNIVERSITY 


By Professor DANIEL EDWARD PHILLIPS 
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the crowds that wish to enter. Yet most of 
these institutions have their agents and 
boosters to insure their enrolment. We 
also have the complaint, probably well 
founded, that a large percentage of college 
students have no serious purpose in coming 
to college. They are attracted by the idea 
of athletics, sororities and fraternities, and 
incidentally they get a degree. Professor 
MacMinn, writing in the North American 
Review, calls them ‘‘Over-Serio-Comic 
Undergraduates. ’’ 

Many are claiming that the expenditure 
for higher education is out of proportion 
to the results, and that the budget will! soon 
reach a point where it will be impossible. 
Such thinkers as President Lowell, of Har- 
vard, and President Angell, of Yale, are 
advocating limitation of the student body, 
and that the cost should be borne by the 
student himself. However, only recently 
this doctrine brought a storm of protest 
from the national superintendents’ meet- 
ing in Boston on the basis that it would 
develop an aristocracy in education. An 
equal opportunity for all is claimed by the 
opponents. Some even hold that state in- 
stitutions have no right to charge tuition 
or to exclude any properly graduated 
high-school student. 

All kinds of views have recently been 
advocated as to who should go to college. 
One writer has suggested that we should 
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have colleges for those who want athleties, 
sororities and fraternities, and another 
class of colleges for those who want to 
study. This is offset by another writer in 
one of our standard magazines who says 
that the chief aim of the college is to civi- 
lize and socialize young people, and that 
they are being civilized by these very 
things. Another critic says the college 
student of to-day is ‘‘taking four years’ 
vacation from life.’’ The National Educa- 
tion Association has inaugurated an in- 
quiry as to who should go to college and 
whether the college should exist chiefly for 
those who show ability as leaders. Some 
institutions are attempting to exclude all 
except those of the highest scholarship rank 
in high school. 

Will the increase of junior colleges re- 
lieve our universities, or will it only multi- 
ply these difficulties? Will the junior 
colleges apply the same rigid systems of 
exclusion as the universities? Evidently 
they can not do so. After these junior- 
college students have for two years assumed 
that they were completing half of the 
much-trodden highway to the regular A.B. 
degree, to what extent and on what basis 
will the colleges refuse them admission? 
How much more difficult will such exclu- 
sion become? How will these schools affect 
university athletics? How will the colleges 
ever pay for and maintain their stadiums? 

However, these are external problems. 
What is happening in the colleges? A new 
situation concerning the relation of stu- 
dents and faculty has developed. In one 
university the survey of student opinion 
would dismiss all but ten members of the 
faculty. Of course a faculty selected by 
the students would in turn soon be dis- 
missed in the same way. The growth of the 
student body with a certain number of pur- 
poseless, aimless boys and girls, the pres- 
ence of a certain group of low mental cali- 
ber, the outside standardizing efforts of 
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self-authorized institutions and the clamor 
for raising standards—all these hays 
launched the university professors on 4 
campaign to see that the students work 
As a result, many are the ways invented ; 
get work out of the students, who in tur 
are seeking some escape from this pressyre 
Nothing connected with our modern wniyey. 
sity life is so discouraging as to listen + 
the faculty considering ways and means : 
this supreme goal. The constant cry js 
‘*Stiffen up the courses, be more carefy! : 
supervise examinations and prevent cheat. 
ing!’’ The registrar presents the average 
grades of each department as a warning t 
those teachers whose grades appear to by 
too high, unmindful of the fact that th 
grade does not of necessity determine thy 
quality of the work. 

However, quality of work in the deeper 
sense of intellectual ability and thought- 
power is difficult to measure. 
quently, quantity in the sense of | 
text-books, outside reading of 1,200 to 
1,500 pages to be digested and presented i: 
written form, themes of a minimum length 
to be written on assigned 
deemed objective and measurable. 

Many teachers resort to daily quizzes as 
if they contained some newly discovered 
hormone or vitamin which would insur 
preparation and work. Various kinds « 
tests have been devised wherein great em 
phasis may be placed on the quantitative 
memory side of knowledge. Many su) 
posedly common-sense college teachers pre- 
tend that true and false tests indicate the 
presence or absence of a comprehension 0! 
the subject and real ability to think. 

However, youth has a genius for getting 
out of difficulties. Students have come ' 
look upon all this ponderous machinery a 
intended to crush them. Their defensive 
tactics are extensive, ingenious and effec- 
tive. They see through the camouflage 
where the college professor seldom suspects 
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The pretense of grading students on 
iaily recitation and then finally adding up 
che results to ascertain the standing of 
the student no longer deludes college boys 
and girls. In the first place, if it were ever 
eriously followed it would be a stupid, 
wlish procedure unworthy of a live 
teacher. All the various methods in use 
whieh seare students into doing work re- 
sult only in the faet that the student is al- 
ways asking the question, ‘‘What does he 
ant?’’ ‘*What will satisfy him?’’ Only 
the exceptional student asks himself the 
question, ‘*What am I getting out of this 
study?’’ Only when we get on the inside 
of student life do we realize what a sorry 
trade we have developed. 
The student knows full well that these 
digests of a thousand or more pages by each 
student ean not be examined by the profes- 
sor in charge. He knows that the final 
estimate of his work will not be that of his 
teacher but of student assistants. Conse- 
quently, he loses the pride he might have 
taken in presenting to his professor a real 
piece of work. Then we grow pessimistic 
the fact that students resort to 
camouflage. 
A short time ago I was introduced to a 
young physician. At first a confused and 
strange expression came over his face, and 
then he said, ‘‘Oh yes, professor at the uni- 
I think I have written or helped 
to write many themes for your students.”’ 
What egotism is involved in the assump- 
tion that we ean judge of a student’s hon- 
esty and intellectual achievements during 
examination week! I know many of us are 
negligent and give inadequate attention to 
the nature and seope of our examinations. 
However, no final examination alone can 
adequately determine a student’s achieve- 
ment. I understand that in many places 
keys to the answers of the chief standard- 
ized tests are being prepared, and tutors 
are busy preparing students to meet these 


over 
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emergency examinations. I have person- 
ally been solicited for a key to one of the 
standardized tests based on a widely used 
text-book. 

Well, who is getting the better of this 
war between faculty and students? Is it 
increasing or diminishing? If we judge 
by the efforts of the colleges to do some- 
thing, the struggle is increasing. Even one 
of the foundations has thought the situa- 
tion serious enough to call for employing 
specialists to investigate higher education 
and suggest remedies. Honors courses with 
great liberty and freedom for the few who 
do show a real desire for learning are being 
offered in several universities. Others are 
proposing comprehensive examinations at 
the end of two or four years. How un- 
speakably cruel! Carry students along for 
four years, take their tuition money, their 
enthusiasm and contributions to athletics, 
do all you can to get work out of them for 
four years, and then confess your failure 
in the end! Or is the comprehensive exami- 
nation only one more means of scaring 
them into work? Even Professor Redfield, 
of the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration of Harvard, discards the idea that 
the accumulation of knowledge should be 
our chief aim. He declares the chief func- 
tion of the college to be the development 
of a zest for life and the enlargement of the 
imaginary world as an outlet for this amaz- 
ing power for achievement. Will not all 
this machinery be an open contradiction to 
such a destiny? 

So bad is the state of affairs that the 
president of one of our largest state insti- 
tutions has only recently been quoted as 
saying that the gap between college profes- 
sors and students is to-day greater than 
any gap that ever existed between colleges 
and high schools. 

However, the mad rush for research in 
the undergraduate departments of our col- 
leges and universities and the craze to 
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swell the list of university publications are 
the chief factors producing and widening 
this gap. This research competition is 
rapidly being substituted for real teaching 
and contact with pupils in undergraduate 
departments of our universities. In many 
institutions the publication of some new 
book or research work is made the basis and 
condition of promotion and increase in sal- 
ary. To have worked for years on some 
research problem does not suffice. It must 
be published. All this leads to hasty pub- 
lication, to the investigation of useless 
problems and to the professor’s absorp- 
tion in his own interests, while the stu- 
dents are assigned a thousand or two 
pages to be digested and written up. 
Then, as I heard one professor say, such 
documents are often ‘‘read with one eye.’’ 
Has not this craze for research already 
overshadowed teaching ability, and does it 
not cause the college teacher to become 
absorbed in his own private aims, reputa- 
tion and salary? 

In a recent speech President Butler, of 
Columbia, calls attention to the fact that 


The sole reliance upon the laboratory method for 
introducing students to an understanding of scien- 
tifie method, scientific fact and scientific accom- 
plishment is well-nigh disastrous. For the narrow 
specialists it does its work well, but for him who 
wishes to know something of modern science as an 
instrument of culture and as a branch of organized 
knowledge it is not the correct point of departure. 
The laboratory method is the true method of dis- 
covery, but it is not the true method of elementary 
exposition and instruction. 


But how can the average individual em- 
ployed in our universities teach any other 
way? 

To have experimented with white rats, 
guinea-pigs or children, to have measured 
some unmeasurable qualities of individuals 
or animals, to have dived into the hidden 
archives and published things that would 
better never have been published, to have 
made a survey of community charities or 
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church attendance—these are becoming the 
passport to a college professorship, | 
know a man in one of the large universities 
who is preparing to be a college teacher of 
English by doing research work on the sex 
complex of Milton. In my own field | 
know two who are preparing to be teachers 
of psychology by research in the behavior 
of ants, and another by studying the reae. 
tions of guinea-pigs to chemicals. In hir. 
ing teachers, what college president asks 
about teaching ability, personality, inter. 
ests in people and students, the amount of 
pedagogical and psychological study and 
training? 

So serious has this problem become that 
the Association of American Colleges at its 
last meeting in Chattanooga adopted defi- 
nite recommendations in an effort to 
remedy defective teaching in our colleges. 
Among the recommendations is to be found 
the necessity for a ‘‘broad range of intel- 
lectual interests and experience,’’ 
again the need of ‘‘an adequate training in 
methods of teaching.’’ But we observe 
that ‘‘such training should in genera! be 
given rather by the department in which 
the student is working than by a separat 
department or school of education.’’ Does 
this mean that these college officials doubt 
the existence of any general laws of psy- 
chology and education applicable to all 
fields of teaching? There is nowhere any 
mention that even a general scientific 
knowledge of human nature is desirable 
The assumption that the present teachers 
in the various departments are quite com- 
petent to give this training ought to be 
met with skepticism in most institutions. 

Either elementary and secondary educa- 
tion is and has been guilty of an unpardon- 
able blunder, or the colleges are now 
departing from all true standards of teach- 
ing. All other forms of education are and 
have been insisting upon professional 
training, including the study of subjects 


and 
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bearing upon the science and art of teach- 
ing. Many years ago President Butler, of 
Columbia, declared that the best teaching 
is in the elementary schools and the poor- 
est in colleges. Since that time cities and 
states have multiplied professional require- 
ments for high-school teachers. Our sum- 
mer schools are crowded with teachers try- 
ing to learn something about boys and girls 
and about the art of teaching them. 

College heresy! Well, yes, but the truth 
nevertheless. What is to be done about it? 
| am not at this time attempting to patch 
up a rotten ship. I propose the building of 
a new-type ship. Constructive, progressive 
competition takes place when an individual 
or institution is face to face with other 
dynamic aggressive forces. 

I am sure a new-type institution so 
radically different as to compel changes in 
existing institutions will come. At present 
I present not details, but the general prin- 
ciples of such an institution. To preserve 
and stimulate culture, scholarship and in- 
vention of the highest type I am praying 
that some one who has millions for educa- 
tion will inaugurate a new and permanent 
movement in higher education. Such an 
innovation will at least help to preserve 
culture, appreciation and scholarship in 
spite of athleties and social activities. 

In such an institution as I propose, there 
should be no entrance requirement. Any 
one above the age of sixteen could enter 
and pursue any course he is able to take 
with profit to himself. From this institu- 
tion no one should be graduated. There 
should be no fixed course or courses to com- 
plete, no examinations with grades and 
foolish objective incentives. When a stu- 
dent asks what degree or degrees he may 
secure he should be told none, and that for 
degrees he should go to the institutions 
where degrees are made the chief objective. 
However, it should be explained to him that 
this institution was founded for any and 
all who are hungry for knowledge for its 
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own sake and for what it will do for them 
and others in life; thus, any one who wishes 
to spend one, five, or ten years in study, in 
securing culture and scholarship or in 
making discoveries and inventions will be 
given every opportunity, assistance and 
help; that he may stay just as long as he 
deems it profitable for him; that he may 
pursue one or many courses just as he, 
under judicious advice, thinks wise, and 
that no lectures or courses will be forced 
upon him. 

He should understand that when he 
leaves he will not carry with him any 
diplomas, but on the other hand he will 
carry with him just such culture, scholar- 
ship, disciplined thinking and specialized 
abilities in any chosen line as he has ac- 
tually acquired. 

The student should have opportunity for 
proper physical and social culture, but 
secret social orders and athletics, he should 
be informed, belong to another world which 
he had a chance to choose when he entered 
this institution. Even the real genius 
could here find an asylum without being 
tormented by rubbish or ‘‘stuff’’ unrelated 
to his destined end. True invention and 
discovery would flourish in this atmosphere 
of freedom and with permission to work as 
fast as possible and as long as desired. 
This institution must recognize individual 
differences and needs to the extent of hav- 
ing no regular required courses. The stu- 
dent chooses only what he finds interesting 
and what he has become convinced will best 
develop him and supply his future needs. 
In all of this he has the wisest advice but 
no compulsion. How Dean Hibbard can 
say that ‘‘Education must be for the indi- 
vidual. As such its primary concern must 
be with individual differences,’’ and later 
on declare that ‘‘little elective work will be 
allowed’’ is a dilemma not easily resolved. 
In this new-type university the criticism 
that students elect ‘‘soft’’ courses can not 
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exist because the student has everything to 
lose and nothing to gain. He can make any 
course as soft as he likes, but he only de- 
feats his own ends. 

Who would attend such an institution 
with no requirements, no standards, no 
degrees and no graduation? Do not worry. 
Things are bad enough, but not so bad 
after all. There are thousands of students 
in this country who have longed to become 
scholars and to pursue culture and knowl- 
edge as individuals. This new-type univer- 
sity would soon separate the sport from the 
man of true purpose, the flapper from the 
seriously minded woman, the rich idler 
who pays for honors from the man who 
works for them, the matrimonial bureau 
from those gifted by the gods. What man 
or woman is going to loaf around an insti- 
tution with no sororities or fraternities, no 
athletics and no degrees to offer when the 
days of loafing are ended? You will have 
men and women with a definite purpose to 
become scholars. Only such students make 
a real university. Such a system will auto- 
matically develop the most earnest group of 
intellectual workers ever assembled on 
earth. 
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Such an institution must of necessity hp 
launched with an independent finance al 
support to meet and survive in the eny 
ment that now exists. It must have means 
to provide all courses and equipment for 
which there is any demand, and to s 
and hold the best teachers and scholars o; 
the world. Since it will have only men and 
women of purpose there should be abo. 
lutely no financial demands mac; 
those who enter. Remember that 
loafer, sport and degree seeker wil! not | 
there. It must be a clear departur 
the old system. We have already had sey 
eral mild departures, but they have 
been complete enough to bring rea! « 
tition or they have not been strong enoug 
to stand against the tide. The latest ones 
are Antioch College and Rollins C 
But while their aims are somewhat differ 
ent they include all the features of regular 
universities with entrance requirements 
examinations and degrees. The Universit; 
of Paris comes the nearest to being 
type of school for which I am contending 
What I suggest is no wild dream. It 
awaits the proper combination of brains 
and money to inaugurate it. 


PURPOSES VS. METHODS IN THE “NEW” 
EDUCATION 


By Professor DAVID SNEDDEN 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 


I 


Ir must be apparent to all well-informed 
readers that what is often called the ‘‘new’’ 
or ‘‘progressive’’ education has contributed 
an enormous stock of new ideas and new 
ideals to methods—methods of letting chil- 
dren and youth grow, methods of aiding 
them in learning, methods of teaching. 
The Herbartian slogans nearly all centered 
in improved methods, with only occasional 
and casual reference to purposes. Prob- 


f rre- 


lems of interest, of apperception, of cor 
lation, of inductive approaches were 
problems of methods of inducing learnings 
or conducting teachings. 

Dr. Dewey has always been well awar 
of the purpose aspect as well as the method 
aspect involved in the educative process 
‘‘The fundamental factors in the educative 
process are an immature, undeveloped 
being; and certain aims, meanings, v#!Ues 
incarnate in the matured experience of the 
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init. The educative process is the due 

eraction of these forces.’’ 

it is the eontention of the present 

ter that the followers of Dr. Dewey have 
eupied themselves almost exclusively 
he ‘‘immature, undeveloped being’’ 


nd how he ean best learn, whilst concern- 
ne themselves hardly at all, at least in any 


te way, with the choice of things 

he could learn to best advantage— 

is. with the ‘‘eertain social aims, 

es. values, incarnate in the matured 
rience of the adult.’’ 

The intense preoeeupations of progres- 

lueators of a generation ago with the 

ining powers of children and youth and 

the most humane and productive 


methods of guiding these learning powers 


not produce undue confusion so long 
the age-old objectives or purposes of 
ious forms of education were not seri- 
So long as all were 


questioned. 


agreed as to what directions it was desired 
+} 


iat the school procession should move in 


| as to expected dates of arrival at sev- 
foreseen goals no one was disposed to 
greatly if enthusiastic and energetic 
lers claimed that they could find ways 


of having the pupils keep up with the pro- 
eession and at the same time gather many 


7 
#] 


Y 


me 


wers, explore many side-paths and enjoy 
sportiveness along the way. Project 
thods, aetivity methods, much correla- 


n, much ‘‘doing,’’ full programs of in- 


lustrial arts, even ‘‘ play schools’’ were not 
seriously opposed so long as the goals of 
achievement for schools set by custom, 


American 


state-craft and leading lay 


opinion seemed likely to be realized. 


II 
But the first third of the twentieth cen- 


tury has witnessed a variety of decomposi- 
tions of traditional valuations—religious 
valuations, moral valuations, family valua- 
tions, political valuations and, in due 


course, educational valuations. 
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probably not nearly so much of either 
novelty or irretrievability in many of these 
decompositions as sophisticate thinkers and 
sensational magazine writers would have us 
believe, especially in areas of politics, mor- 
als and religion. Nevertheless, modern 
changes, often more visibly dissolving than 
constructive, are of great significance, and 
nowhere more than in education where they 
certainly augur wide-spread forthcoming 
efforts to establish as far as practicable 
scientific foundations for educational policy 
making. 

Like their less emotionalized colleagues, 
the more ardent ‘‘ progressive educators’’ 
have learned extensively to question, if not 
to break with, custom and tradition as 
regards educational values. But, like all 
warmly emotionalized pioneers, the more 
progressive of the progressives seem now to 
be embracing mystical faiths—or at any 
rate letting themselves be allured into fogs 
of educational mysticism. 

An American observer and reporter at 
the ‘‘Elsinore World Conference on the 
New Education,’’ Dr. W. Carson Ryan, 
Jr., writing in ScnHoot aNp Socrery for 
September 28, 1929, finds that ‘‘there is 
also a fundamental spiritual quality about 
the whole new education movement, that 
is clearly reflected in these meetings. It is 
hardly without significance that some of 
the most active in the fellowship are or 
have been connected with important philo- 
sophie and religious groups.’’ 

Of course each great progenerative, as 
well as each profound degenerative, social 
movement has had its ‘‘fundamental spiri- 
tual quality’’ or emotional drive. One of 
the most influential of the personalities re- 
ferred to by Dr. Ryan spoke of ‘‘a crusade 
for better education,’’ and Dr. Ryan fur- 
ther observes that ‘‘the movement unques- 
tionably has certain of the emotional 
elements of a crusade in the better sense.’’ 

But what is the ‘‘better education’’ en- 
visioned by the Elsinore conference? The 
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many citations made by Dr. Ryan from 
conference papers rehearse a variety of 
sentiments, aspirations and slogans already 
very familiar to American readers of 
‘* progressive education’’ literature. There 
is much that is fairly concrete regarding 
‘“*the child.’’ Frequent reference is made 
to the ‘‘behaviors’’ of children and to the 
basic ideal of ‘‘releasing, fostering and 
developing all the powers”’ of the child. 
But, judged by the citations from and 
descriptions of the papers given at the 
Elsinore conference, no more concrete ref- 
erences were made there to the eudemic 
purposes, the civilization-conserving and 
promoting aims of various kinds of educa- 
tions than are usually expressed at similar 
meetings in America. Dr. Rugg praised 
the courage of ‘‘the new schools which 
since 1900, and especially since 1910, on 
both sides of the Atlantic had been seeking 
self-expression.’’ ‘‘Self-expression’’ has, 
of course, been a most fruitful ideal of 
method, but it carries no message on fun- 
damental purposes or aims. This fact 
seems clearly before Dr. Rugg when he is 
stated to have ‘‘emphasized the necessity 
of bringing to a creative interest in the 
curriculum as much of the new scientific 
method as can be employed.’’ 
Superficially considered, the reported 
utterances of Dr. Nunn would, indeed, 
seem to balance social purposes with effee- 
tive methods in education. But to the 
present writer his views, like those of many 
Americans, seem so unsound sociologically 
as to suggest his absorption in a mystical 
philosophy where educational aims are con- 
cerned. ‘‘Man is not a thing growing in 
abstraction ; he is the center of things that 
exist, but caught up for a moment in the 
whirl of the world.’’ It is hard to inter- 
pret realistically the second part of that 
quotation. But what can the sociologist 
make of the following, quoted directly, 
apparently, from Dr. Nunn’s paper: 
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In my own opinion a very great deal of educa. 
tional effort in the past has been vitiated because 
it has taken as the goal the perfection of the 
social group and not of the individual. Aj) th. 
machinery of society must have one goal and one 
goal only—the perfection of the individua) lite 
Although education can go on only in a social 
setting (we want socially minded individuals) the 
goal of it all is more nearly perfect individya) 
persons. 


The mystical and unreal dualisms here 
implied between individuals and their gocie. 
ties have, so far as the present writer is 
aware, no foundation in either the histor. 
ical or the sociological sciences. Has any 
society, any social group, from family to 
nation, ever intended or expressly asserted 
its purpose of doing other than perfecting 
—not the individual, of course, but—the 
individuals, young and old, strong and 
weak, composing such societies? Is not 
Dr. Nunn uttering a kind of sociological 
mysticism when he talks about ‘‘ perfecting 
the individual’’ when we all know that the 
very purposes, wisely or unwisely executed, 
for which families, guilds, corporations, 
school classes, armies, congregations and 
states have evolved and are sustained are 
to produce ‘‘life more abundantly”’ for the 
little children, the women, the old men and 
all others cherished by such societies? 

It will, of course, be contended on behalf 
of Dr. Nunn’s philosophy of human values 
that ‘‘the perfect individual person’’ will 
automatically be or become in due season 
the perfect son, worker, soldier, father, 
coworshiper, voter, man of refined culture, 
public opinion maker and doer of the other 
functional activities without which really 
human life is impracticable on this earth. 

But unfortunately the process is not s0 
simple as all that. Men’s opportunities and 
responsibilities in their different social re- 
lationships are only rarely concurrent. 
They pull in different, sometimes opposite, 
directions. The optimum life possible to 
any child or man or woman must inevitably 
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be a series of compromise adjustments, a 
resultant of many forces acting in diversi- 
fed directions—a perfect harmonization if 
vou will, but one certainly not to be arrived 
at by focusing attention largely upon the 
perfection of the individual by himself, in- 
stead of upon the perfection of those social 
complexes called families and states, unions 
and associations, clubs and communities 
which. in the last analysis, make for what- 
ever fulness of life each individual may 
or can share in. 

III 

To the present writer there is something 
which seems almost infantile in the outlook 
of what is often called the progressive or 
new education. It has become so preoccu- 
pied with learners and charming methods 
of learning that it ignores or becomes 
largely indifferent to the more momentous 
purposes for which not all, but some care- 
fully chosen, learnings should be provided 
in societies already complex and delicately 
balanced and likely to become more so. 

Now these preoccupations with learners 
and with naturalistic methods of learning 
are very justifiable and humane so long as 
they concern themselves with young chil- 
dren. All sympathetic parents and guar- 
dians of children from two to four years 
desire that these infants should neither 
carry the responsibilities of civilized life 
nor be held to strict preparation for, or con- 
formity to, the artificialized requirements 
of that life. What we want for these very 
young humans is the utmost of as nearly 
natural growths—through eating and sleep- 
ing and playing and companioning and 
imitating and experimenting and creating 
—as we can provide. And, of course, 


ILLITERACY IN ITALY 

Great satisfaction is expressed at the con- 
tinued drop in the number of illiterates in Italy, 
according to The Christian Science Monitor. 
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under artificial home and neighborhood 
conditions collective and organized effort 
may be very necessary to assure these con- 
ditions of natural growth. 

But when educational theorists and ex- 
perimenters bring from their preoceupa- 
tions with the full nurtural growth of in- 
fants philosophies of educational values 
which they urge for application in schools 
designed for adolescents and young adults, 
it becomes important to inquire whether 
they have taken into account the require- 
ments of complex and civilized living where 
choices, even of naturalistic growth con- 
tributing learnings, must be only a few 
from potential thousands. 

But the contention of this paper is that 
the enthusiasms, experiments and hypoth- 
eses of ‘‘progressive’’ educators may prove 
very valuable as helping to evolve better 
methods, including better understandings 
of the potentialities and limitations of 
learning personnel, without making any 
corresponding contributions to problems of 
optimum objectives as determined by the 
functional elements of mankind’s present 
social inheritance and the requirements of 
civilized societies—or, of course, of the in- 
dividuals living in and through such 
societies. 

The immediate danger to be guarded 
against is that many eager educators will 
assume or vaguely feel that the progressive 
educators are making or are on the eve of 
making signal contributions to problems of 
educational purposes, aims, objectives or 
values. The present writer thinks that 
there is nothing in their programs or lead- 
ership which gives any promise in that 
direction. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


Conditions have considerably improved under 
the present government, particularly in the last 
few years, and many new elementary schools 
have been opened in regions which hitherto 
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had been neglected. The number of elementary 
schools has increased from 112,073 in 1923 to 
116,071 in 1924 and the figure at the end of 
1928 is stated to have reached 121,000. 

From 1921, that is the year preceding the 
Fascist revolution, to 1927, the last year for 
which precise figures are available, the number 
of illiterates throughout the kingdom has de- 
creased from 31 to 26 per cent. of the entire 
population, and further improvement has cer- 
tainly been made in the last two years. 

The Province of Calabria, in southern Italy, 
has the greatest percentage of illiterates in the 
country. According to the latest statistics, al- 
most half of the population of Calabria is 
illiterate, but even here the situation is improv- 
ing. The percentage, however, remains still 
very high; it is now 48 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the region, against 53 in 1921. Cala- 
bria is closely followed by the Provinces of 
Basilicata, Apulia, Sicily and Sardinia, the 
figures being respectively, 47, 44, 44 and 45 
per cent. as against 52, 49, 49 and 49 per cent. 
in 1921. Then come in the following order: 
Abruzzi, Campania, Umbria, Marche, Tuscany, 
Latium (Rome), Emilia, Venetia, Liguria, Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont. In Piedmont the number 
of illiterates is only 3 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. 


BILINGUALISM IN WELSH SCHOOLS 


AccorpInG to a dispatch from the London 
correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor, 
the Board of Education for England and Wales 
has grappled with the problem of bilingualism 
in Welsh schools and has circulated helpful ad- 
vice to authorities and teachers in Wales. The 
issue faced by the board is expressed in the 
form of the following question: “Can the char- 
acter of the elementary school in Wales be so 
changed as to provide for the teaching of a 
second language in the case of the Welsh-speak- 
ing and the English-speaking child, respectively, 
and at the same time preserve unimpaired the 
paramount interests of the child?” 

The board regards the goal to be aimed at as 
an adaptation of bilingual teaching to the con- 
ditions of each particular district, so that a 
Welsh-speaking child should be taught English 
to such a degree as will safeguard his prospects 
as a British citizen, and that the English-speak- 
ing child should be able “to read Welsh intelli- 
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gently, write simple Welsh with some aceuraey 
understand easy Welsh conversation and be gh). 
to answer in Welsh questions concerning tj, 
more familiar aspects of life.” 

Authorities are urged to give a substantig) 
number of hours a week to Welsh in schoo) 
The position now a 


on several grounds. The position now accorded 
to Welsh in the educational system in Wale 
may affect the future prospects of al! childre, 
seeking careers for themselves in Wales 

The board recommends that better treat; 
should be secured by conditions of orvaniys. 
tion for the minority child, whether Wels) o- 
English. Where a separate organization is no 
possible he should be placed under a bilingns! 
teacher. 

The board does not recommend extensi 
teaching of two languages in the infants’ stage 
of education. In the infants’ school the lay 
guage of the hearth should be the medium of 
instruction. In schools above the infants’ stay 
the immediate introduction of Welsh through. 
out is impossible because of the lack of Wels. 
speaking teachers. But this shortage wil! be 
fore long be abolished, and in the meantime the 
language should be introduced gradually. 
board recommends Welsh teachers with a fur 
knowledge of the language to make a special 
study of it. 

WORK OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 

Extension of maternity and infancy work % 
new districts and an increasing tendency to 
on a permanent, locally supported country 
wide basis the activities initiated with tun 
made available under the maternity and infancy 
act characterize the reports of the 45 states ani 
the territory of Hawaii which were cooperating 
under the act during the fiscal year 1925, « 
cording to the annual report on the administre- 
tion of the act made public on October 25 by 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor. 

The review of the work in the states shows 
that during the fiscal year 1928 maternity and 
infancy work was extended to 211 new counties 
and that 171 counties in 23 states were reported 
as assuming, since the beginning of their 
operation under the act, the responsibility ‘ 
work initiated or assisted by the state child 
hygiene bureaus or divisions, thus releasif 
funds for extension of the work to other > 
tricts or for use in new activities. 
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During the year under review 29 states re- 
norted nurses detailed to counties, communities 
cities. In several states much of the health 
ork is decentralized, being conducted through 
‘he county departments of health. Cooperation 
with these county units has made possible the 
establishment of permanent centers for prenatal 
i child care in the smaller communities and 

; inereased the opportunities for continuing 
ontacts With mothers and children, particularly 
through nurses’ visits to the homes. 

During the fiseal year 1928 the total number 
of new, permanent centers established was 322, 
neluding eombined prenatal and child-health 
centers to which both mothers and children come 
for examination and advice; child-health cen- 
ers for children’s conferences only and pre- 
natal centers for conferences with expectant 
motners, 

More than 313,000 infants and preschool chil- 
dren and more than 20,000 expectant mothers 
were examined by physicians or dentists or in- 
speeted by nurses at the various types of child- 

, prenatal and dental conferences held 
luring the fiseal year 1928 in the 45 states and 

e territory of Hawaii cooperating under the 
maternity and infaney aet, according to the re- 


Although the activities of the cooperating 
states and the territory of Hawaii included 
more than 700,000 visits of instruction to homes 
by publie-health nurses, the distribution of more 
than 6,000,000 pieces of health literature, more 
than 23,000 talks and lectures relating to mater- 
nal, infant and child eare, the organization of 
classes for adults and classes for young girls in 
which instruction in these subjects was given 
and many other types of educational work, 
child-health eonferences have provided the main 
channel through which trained professional 
workers have been able to give to parents in- 
formation in regard to the care, hygiene and 
health of their children. Through conferences 
the problems in the care of expectant mothers 
have been given special attention. 

LENGTH OF THE SCHOOL YEAR IN 

CITIES 

THe number of days that the city schools of 
this country are in session has been gradually 
increased. Within the past two years 50 of 
about 800 cities reporting have added from 5 
to 20 days to the school term, according to the 
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Office of Education. The State of New York 
has inereased the term to 190 days. Even 
though the tendency is to lengthen the school 
year, comparatively few city schools are in ses- 
sion more than 185 or 190 days a year. In 
cities having a school term of 10 months there 
are often so many holidays that the schools are 
in actual session only 185 or 190 days, and in 
many cities having a 9 months’ term the actual 
number of days taught is much less than 180. 

The average length of the school term in the 
cities of the country as a whole could be greatly 
increased if the school month were made to 
consist of 20 days actual teaching, as is, for 
example, the practice in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. In that state in cities have a 9 
months’ school term, schools are in actual ses- 
sion 180 days, and in those cities having a 10 
months’ term, schools are in actual session 200 
days. 

Although school superintendents and many 
other persons interested in education have gen- 
erally advocated a longer school term, progress 
in this direction has been slow because of the 
increased expense, and also the opinion held by 
many that the health of the children would 
suffer if they should be confined to the school 
room five or six hours a day for more than 200 
days. 

It is evident that an increased school term by 
a month would require an increased school 
budget of a city, but if pupils can complete 12 
years’ work in less than 12 years by lengthen- 
ing the school course, the additional expense 
would not be so great. 

The all-year school is found in only a few 
cities, but many have organized summer schools 
which are usually in session six weeks, begin- 
ning about July 1. These schools, however, are 
often only for pupils who have failed in a sub- 
ject or two, and for those who are thought 
capable of advancing a grade. By simply ex- 
tending the summer session to 12 weeks and by 
dividing the school year into four quarters of 
12 weeks each, there need be no break in a 
child’s program even if he does not attend 
school more than three quarters. 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN OF 
ILL'NOIS 
A survey of the needs of physically handi- 
capped children will be made in every county 
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of the state by a special commission provided 
by the last legislature, according to a statement 
issued by the commission on October 26 and re- 
ported in the United States Daily. 

The special commission consists of the di- 
rector of public welfare, Rodney Brandon, the 
director of public health, Dr. Andy Hall, and 
the superintendent of public instruction, 
Francis G. Blair. 

The commission announced its plans for a 
state-wide survey following a general review of 
the status of physically handicapped children in 
the state. Mr. Brandon reported the proposal 
of the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks 
to organize an administrative service for bring- 
ing about a contact between physically handi- 
capped children and remedial agencies best 
fitted to relieve them. Mr. Brandon reported 
that it was the desire of the Elks lodge to ob- 
tain the names and addresses of all children who 
might be in need of treatment, and that the 
Elks fraternity would endeavor to care for 
them without cost. 

Under the agreement reached, an executive 
committee of from three to five members is to 
be appointed in each county of the state to be 
known as the county committee on the survey 
of physically handicapped children. The county 
superintendent of schools is to be chairman of 
the committee, which will also inelude a physi- 
cian to be designated by Dr. Hall, and a social- 
service worker to be named by Mr. Brandon. 
Wherever necessary, the size of the county com- 
mittee will be increased. 

Report blanks are being prepared by Dr. 
Hall for the use of these committees, these 
blanks being designed to show the identity of 
the child, a summary of its handicap and the 
financial status of the family. The different 
schools in each county will be called upon to 
assist in making the survey. 


AWARDS FOR CREATIVE WORK BY 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Four thousand dollars in cash awards will be 
paid during this year to students and schools 
producing the best creative work. These 
awards, known as “The National High-school 
Awards,” are sponsored by The Magazine 
World, The Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, The 
Forum, The Bookman, Saturday Review of 
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Literature, World’s Work, Current Literatur: 
World News and Current Events. 

There are twelve divisions—short story. 
essay, autobiography, one-act play, poetry 
sports story, book review, editorial, magazine 
review, science article, who’s who in curren 
events and magazine cover art—all covered jp 
this one contest. In each division about fifty 
prizes will be awarded, ranging from $50 to 35 
In addition, two silver cups will be presented: 
one to the school represented by the first prize 
winner, and one to the school represented by 
the second prize winner, in each division. 

The purpose of this scholarship project is ¢ 
give recognition to the excellent work produced 
in our high schools and to put the best materia! 
in permanent form for the information of the 
general public. 

Henry Goddard Leach, editor of The Forum; 
Henry Seidel Canby, editor of The Saturday 
Review of Literature ; Russell Doubleday, editor 
of The World’s Work; Thomas B. Costain, 
associate editor of The Saturday Evening Post; 
W. J. de Grouchy, fiction editor of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal; Frederick L. Allen, editor of 
Harper’s, have agreed to serve as judges for 
“The National High-school Awards.” 

Students are urged to send in contributions 
as early in the year as possible, for meritorious 
work will be published monthly in The Maga 
zine World and in World News. An additional 
collection will be published at the close of the 
year in book form under the title, “Literary 
Leaves by To-morrow’s Writers.” All manu- 
scripts must be postmarked not later than 
March 15, 1930. 

Additional information regarding these 
awards may be secured from Awards Editor, 
National High-school Awards, 40 S. Third 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


EDUCATION FOR SAFETY WORK 

A cat. for “men with qualities of leadership 
to equip themselves for executive positions in 
the safety movement” has been issued jointly 
by New York University, the American Museum 
of Safety and the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness. Rufus D. Smith, director 
of the extension division of the university, #! 
the same time announced that ten free scholar- 
ships to the university’s course in accident pre 
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vention had been made available by Arthur 
Williams, president of the Museum of Safety. 

Mr. Williams’s decision to finance the train- 

- of ten men for service in accident preven- 

ba was influenced by the fact that—despite 
the exeellent accomplishment of many cities 
and industries—the toll of accidents has stead- 
ily inereased. At the Safety Congress, recently 
held in Chicago, it was shown that 97,000 per- 
sons were killed by accident in the United 
States during the last year—the greatest total 
of such casualties in the history of the country. 
At the same time the records of the New York 
State Department of Labor show that during 
the first seven months of this year in the metro- 
politan district alone 10,000 more accidents 
were reported than during the corresponding 
period of last year. This is characteristic of 
the situation in industry and in public life 
throughout the country. It is the belief of 
close students of this problem that the major 
eause of the present situation is the lack of 
leaders in this new profession. New York Uni- 
versity has therefore decided this year to make 
its course for the training of public and indus- 
trial safety directors available to any interested 
man or woman showing qualities of leadership, 
irrespective of previous academic education. 

The course will be given evenings at the 
Washington Square branch of the university. 
The course will be conducted in cooperation 
with the Museum of Safety and with ten indus- 
trial and commercial associations which have 
been asked to designate scholarship students. 
The instruction will include: minimum of 
theory and a maximum of practical data grow- 
ing out of the experience of the industries and 
communities that have been most successful in 
the reduction of accidents. Students of the 
course will be taken through the plants of mem- 
bers of the Museum of Safety and the various 
industrial associations where they may observe 
at first hand the technique of accident preven- 
thon. 

The instructors in the course are: C. W. 
Price, consulting safety engineer and former 
general manager of the National Safety Coun- 
el; Dr. E. George Payne, assistant dean, 
School of Edueation, New York University; 
Louis Resnick, director of publicity, National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness; W. 
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Graham Cole, director of safety, Metropolitan 
Insurance Company, and C. S. Carstens, safety 
engineer, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 


CHANGES IN THE SCHOOL OF EDUCA- 
TION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN 

Dr. Wituarp C. OLson has been added to the 
faculty as director of research in child develop- 
ment. Dr. Olson received his Ph.D. from the 
University of Minnesota and was a member of 
the faculty there prior to his appointment at 
the University of Michigan. He has had ex- 
perience as a superintendent of schools. Dur- 
ing his connection with the University of Min- 
nesota he offered work in the field of educa- 
tional psychology and also served as a member 
of the staff of the Institute of Child Welfare. 
Dr. Olson will have general charge of the Uni- 
versity Elementary School and will give much 
attention to developing and directing the pro- 
gram of research in that unit. He will devote 
much of his time this year to a study of prob- 
lems in the organization of the Elementary 
School and will assist Dean Edmonson in the 
selection of members of the staff for the new 
school. 

Dr. Edgar G. Johnston has been appointed 
principal of the University High School to 
sueceed Associate Professor H. H. Ryan who 
resigned to accept appointment as principal 
of the University of Wisconsin High School. 
Dr. Johnston completed his graduate work at 
Columbia University where for the past two 
years he has been a member of the staff of 
Teachers College as associate in secondary edu- 
eation. He has had administrative experience 
in the high schools in Spokane, Washington, 
and San Diego, California. In addition to his 
work as principal of the University High 
School, Dr. Johnston will assist Professor 
Raleigh Schorling in the supervision of instruc- 
tion and in the direction of the teacher-training 
program of the school of education. 

Dr. Louis W. Keeler has been added to the 
staff as assistant professor of educational psy- 
chology and assistant director of the bureau of 
educational reference and research. Dr. Keeler 
completed his graduate work at the University 
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of Michigan and received his doctor’s degree at 
the commencement. He was formerly 
superintendent of schools at Michigan City, 
The past summer he was a member 


June 


Indiana. 
of the faculty of the University of Georgia. 
Professor Elton E. Wieman, who for several 
years has been connected with the university as 
a member of the staff in charge of athletics, 
will devote his time this year to the work in the 
four-year curriculum in physical education, 
Professor T. Luther Purdom, who received 
his doctor’s degree at the University of Mich- 
igan in 1925, has been appointed director of 
the university bureau of appointments and oc- 
cupational information. This bureau has been 
created by merging the bureau of appointments 
of the school of edueation with the work of the 
senate committee on placements and occupa- 
tional information. During the past four years 
Dr. Purdom has served as professor of educa- 
tion and director of personnel at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. This past summer he was a 
member of the teaching staff of the School of 
Education at the University of Michigan. 
There are two recent appointments in the 
recorder’s office of the school of education. 
Miss Elizabeth B. Clark, who has served this 
past year as assistant recorder, has been ap- 
succeed Miss Gretchen 
Krugg, who resigned in August. Miss Clark is 
a graduate in the secretarial course of Simmons 
College. Mrs. Elsie Radford Fuller, a 1928 
graduate of the University of Michigan, has 
been appointed assistant recorder. During the 
year 1928-29 Mrs. Fuller was secretary to the 
principal of the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED BY 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
CotuMBiIA UNIversiTy, as part of the celebra- 
tion of the one hundred and seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of its foundation, conferred 123 hon- 
orary degrees on alumni and members of the 
Among these were the following en- 


pointed recorder to 


faculties. 
gaged in educational administration and teach- 
ing. The citations by President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler are quoted from the New York 
Times. 

ALUMNI 
Lotus Delta Coffman, Ph.D., 1911, president of the 


University of Minnesota.—Highly successful 
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chief administrative officer of a university 
is bound to us by more ties than one an¢ 
year in and year out renders effective 
scholarship and to the cause of higher « 
Edward Charles Elliott, Ph.D., 1905, 
University.—With 
of accomplishment and distinction in t! 


Purdue an le 
education in six states: Nebraska, Color 
York, Wisconsin, Montana and Illi: 

Livingston Farrand, M.D., 1891, president 
nell University —Old friend and co! 
many years; now sitting worthily and 
pride and zeal for service in the chair 
famous by Andrew Dickson White. 

Meta Glass, Ph.D., 1913, president of Sw 
College—Of a family which has gain 
pute in the Commonwealth of Virginia 
ways; teacher, scholar, administrator of a 
lent college for women. 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, A.B., 1890; Ph.1 
president of the University of the Stat 
York.—Student and interpreter of the | 
educational thought; successively adn 
of education in Wyoming, in Washingt 
Missouri, in Ohio and in Pennsylva: 
head of that comprehensive and highly | 
organization of education in the Stat 
York which was Hamilton’s plan and drea 

Walter Albert Jessup, Ph.D., 1911, president 
University of lowa.—Discharging with ea 
skill the severe duties of his high post, and 
in the confidence and affection of the pr 
the entire State of Iowa. 

Bruce Ryburn Payne, Ph.D., 1905, president 
George Peabody College for Teachers.—H 
high the torch of learning to illumine the } 
way of our fellow-countrymen in the Sout 


MEMBERS OF THE FACULTIES 

John Dewey, A.B., Vermont, 1879; Ph.D., . 
Hopkins, 1884, professor of philosop! 
Through a busy life in Michigan, at © 
and on Morningside Heights, thinking, tea 
serving, leading; constantly proving the 
dom of the saying that any good work 
obstacle to perfection. 

Patty Smith Hill, Diploma, Louisville Free 
garten Association Training School, 1555 
fessor of education.—Year in and year out 
ing answer to the age-old question of Ey 
‘What constitutes a child?’’ In th 
Froebel, finding new ways and means 
the child the father of the worth-whik 

William Heard Kilpatrick, A.B., Mercer, 
Ph.D., Columbia, 1912, professor of educat 
A son of Georgia, exercising power and ' 


T 


f 
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fluence through the sober interpretation 
i which education rests and of 
s it seeks to reach. 
. Lodge, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1883; Ph.D., 
ssor of Latin and Greek. 
¢ is but an adjunct to himself 
he is, his learning likewise is. 
B.S., Franklin, 1890; Ph.D., Chicago, 
rd professor of education.—A tireless 
il personal foree in binding men and 
vether in peace and _ helpfulness 


per and better understandings, each 


her Russell, A.B., Cornell, 1910; 
lumbia, 1914, professor of education 
of Teachers College.—Almost every 

it is great has been done by youth, said 
and it is a wise son who maketh a glad 


Sachs, A.B., Columbia, 1867; Ph.D., Rostock, 


fessor emeritus of education.—Looking 
dly over a long and most useful career 


rship and educational endeavor, through- 


out which he has enjoyed to the full, and now 
enjoys, that bliss which only centers in the mind 

David Eugene Smith, Ph.B., Syracuse, 1881; Ph.D., 
1887, professor emeritus of mathematics.— Deeply 
and widely learned in those Pythagorean mys 
teries which are mathematics, and fertile con 
tributor to its literature. 

George Drayton Strayer, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 
1903; Ph.D., Columbia, 1905, professor of edu 
cation.—Guide and counselor of an army of 
teachers and administrators of public education, 
steadily searching and planning for better and 
more useful methods of expending public funds 
upon schools and scholars. 

Edward Lee Thorndike, A.B., Wesleyan, 1895; 
Ph.D., Columbia, 1898, professor of education. 
Who has had the genius and the good fortune to 
reconstruct the approach to an ancient branch of 
knowledge by leading men away from the 
anecdotal and analogical stage of psychology; 
brilliant forecaster of a revolutionized field of 
human inquiry and of fundamental human in 
terest. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


ert M. Hutcurns will be installed as 

of the University of Chieago on No- 
19. Speakers during a two-day pro- 
ill inelude President James R. Angell, 
University; President Harry W. Chase, 
University of North Carolina; President 
Kinley, of the University of Illinois; 


ent Walter Dill Seott, of Northwestern 
rsity; President George E. Vincent, of the 
kefeller Foundation, and Secretary Ray 


Wilbur, of the Department of the In- 


yearbook of the senior class of the Max- 


lraining School for Teachers, New York 


is to be dedicated to Professor John 


Irving Pollack, editor-in-chief of the 
k, states that Professor Dewey has ex- 


ed his appreciation to the senior elass and 


( 


nsented to write the foreword to the book, 


h he will diseuss his philosophy of mod- 


education. 


MEMORIAL service in honor of the late Pres- 
William Westley Guth, of Goucher Col- 


yr 


‘e, was held on the afternoon of Sunday, No- 


9 
o. 





Dr. Epwin E. Swosson, director of Science 
Service, formerly professor of chemistry in the 
University of Wyoming and later literary editor 
of the Independent, died in Washington on Oc- 
tober 15, in his sixty-fifth year. 

Dr. Henry Farrrietp Osporn, president of 
the American Museum of Natural History, has 
been elected a foreign member of the Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei, Rome. 

Ir is announced from Stockholm that the 
Nobel prize in medicine for 1929 will be divided 
between Dr. Frederick Gowland Hopkins, pro- 
fessor of biochemistry at the University of 
Cambridge, and Dr. C. Eijkmann, professor 
of hygiene and legal medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Utrecht. 

On the oceasion of the installation of Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell as rector of the University of 
St. Andrews on November 6, the doctorate of 
laws will be conferred on Sir Wilfred and on 
H. M. Richards, senior chief inspector of the 
Board of Education, London. 

Lorp Burnuam has been elected president of 
Birkbeck College, University of London, in 
place of the late Lord Haldane. 
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A ceremony for the installation of the chan- 
cellor, Lord Beauchamp, will be held at the 


University of London on November 22. 


Dr. P. H. Rours, formerly director of the 
Florida Experiment Station and dean of the 
Florida State College of Agriculture, has been 
invited by the Brazilian ambassador to establish 
and conduct in Brazil a college of agriculture. 


Dr. ALBERT W. Patmer, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Oak Park, a suburb 
of Chicago, has been elected to the presidency 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary as suc- 
cessor to Dr. Ozora S. Davis, who was obliged 
to resign last spring on account of illness. The 
Chicago Theological Seminary is one of the 
older divinity schools of Congregationalism, 
having been founded in 1855. After it was 
affiliated with the University of Chicago it re- 
moved to a site near the university. 


CuarLes ManninG has been appointed to 
the Sir Ernest Cassel chair of international re- 
lations in the school of economies of the Univer- 
sity of London. 


Proressor JoHn L. Lowes, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, will be the first George Eastman visit- 
ing professor to Oxford University. Professor 
Lowes has been professor of English at Har- 
vard University since 1918 and was dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Science, 1924~25. 
He will lecture at Oxford in the honor school of 


English language and literature. 


Mapa.ene B. Sawyer, of Worcester, has been 
appointed curator of education at the Children’s 
Museum, Boston, for the coming year. Miss 
Sawyer was connected with the educational de- 
partment several years ago. 


At Yale University Ragnar Frisch, Ph.D., 
associate professor of economics and statistics 
at the University of Oslo, has been appointed 
visiting professor of economics, and Ernest 
Alexander Inglis, whose appointment as judge 
of the Superior Court of Connecticut becomes 
effective in December, 1930, has been appointed 
lecturer in criminal law in the Yale Law School 
for the second term of this academic year. 


For the current year new appointments to 
the faculty of the school of business administra- 


tion of the University of Buffalo include Marti, 
A. Brumbaugh, Ph.D., professor of static: 
formerly assistant professor of statistics jy ; 


Wharton School of the University of Penns 
vania; Robert Riegel, Ph.D., professor of 
tistics and insurance, formerly professor 
surance and statistics in the Wharton Ss; 
Newland R. Smith, instructor in economi 
formerly at Columbia University; Charles Say 
ford Tippetts, Ph.D., professor of econor 
formerly professor of economics at the Univer 
sity of Iowa. 

Miss FrepericKa Be_KnapP, formerly director 
of the bureau of appointments of the schoo! 
education at New York University, has been ap 
pointed director of the newly established per 
sonnel bureau at Rutgers University. 


Cuartes A. PHILBOWER, supervising prin 
cipal of the Westfield public schools, has been 
commissioned by Princeton University to write 
the first volume of a history of New Jersey 
He will deal with the Indians of the state. 
Floyd Smith, of Florham Park, has given $100 
000 for the production of the history. 


Mrs. Howarp S. Gans, president of the 
Child Study Association of America, gave a 
luncheon on October 29 in honor of the speak- 
ers from out of town at the conference on 
parent education at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. Among those present were 
Dr. John E. Anderson, of the University of 
Minnesota; Dr. Lydia J. Roberts, of the Uni 
versity of Chicago, and Dr. William E. Blatz, 
of Toronto. 


Miss Ouive M. Jones, past president of 
the National Education Association, retiring 
president of the New York Academy of Public 
Education and principal of the Probationary 
School, announced on October 31 her retirement 
from the publie-school system. She will devote 
her future efforts to religious education. 


P. B. MatrHews, superintendent of schools 
of the first district of Suffolk County, was 
elected president of the New York State Asso 
ciation of District Superintendents, which held 
its eighteenth annual meeting on October 5 and 
4 at the Lake Placid Club. He succeeds Rob 
ert M. MacNaught, superintendent of schools 
of the second district of Greene County. Other 
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tions were Leon J. Cook, superintendent of 
» first district of Ontario County, first vice 
president; Glenn G. Steele, superintendent of 
» first district of Lewis County, second vice- 
-esident: Orrin A. Kolb, superintendent of 
second district of Niagara County, trea- 
er, and Mrs. Emma C. Chase, superinten- 
nt of schools of the third district of Sullivan 
ty, was reelected secretary. 
cnet G. Weaver has been appointed super- 
the vocational and extension division 
New York State Education Department. 
Weaver has charge of industrial teacher 
ne in New York City. 
Joseph H. Hixon, formerly assistant in the 
| buildings and grounds division of the New 
k State Education Department, has recently 
been appointed director of the department to 
ieceed Frank Wood. 


Miss Mary Powers, who has been on the 
ity at Columbia University, has charge of 

the newly established department of nursing 
‘ation in the Colorado State Teachers Col- 


Dr. Morris Meister, of the New York Train- 
ng School for Teachers, has been appointed 
Jitor-in-chief of a science bulletin to be is- 
sued at regular intervals by the New York City 

mittee on Science and to be distributed 

ng all science teachers in the schools of New 
York City and vicinity. The bulletin will con- 
tain news of developments in all branches of 
science and will devote space to scientific discus- 
sions by reeognized authorities. Assisting Dr. 
Meister will be the presidents of the four 
groups of seience teachers which make up the 
committee: A. Efron, of the physics group; H. 
M. Campson, of the chemistry group; William 
D. Pulvermacher, of the General Science Asso- 
elation, and G. T. Hastings, of the Biology 
3 


AAC! 


ers Association. 


Tue Board of Administration of North Da- 
kota, which has charge of all state institutions 
of higher learning, has asked Dr. W. E. Peik, of 
the college of education at the University of 
Minnesota, to make a survey study of teacher 
training in the normal schools, teachers col- 
leges, the state university and the agricultural 
school. Dr. Peik has been asked to make recom- 
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mendations looking forward to a coordinated 


state-wide program of teacher training with 
respect to the needs of the state, economical ad- 
ministration and the efficient preparation of all 


types of teachers. 

Dr. AND Mrs. Kenyon L. Burrerrievp have 
left for India, where Dr. Butterfield will study 
Dr. Butter- 


field, who was formerly president of the Massa- 


agricultural and rural conditions. 


chusetts Agricultural College and of the Michi- 
gan State College, has been appointed counselor 
on rural work by the International Missionary 
Council, of which Dr. John R. Mott is chair- 
man. In India he will study the needs of rural 
communities, help to teach better methods of 
farming and make recommendations to the gov- 
ernment for raising the standard of living. 
After a year there he will go to China to repeat 
his work. Dr. Butterfield 
from South Africa where, as visiting professor 


returned recently 
of the Carnegie Foundation, he was engaged in 
similar activities. 

Dr. O. L. Troxet has been appointed pro 
fessor of educational administration in the de 
partment of education of the Colorado State 
Teachers College. He will devote his attention 
to the investigation of problems of educational 
administration in small communities and in vil- 
lage and consolidated schools. 


James D. Stover was recently elected assis- 
tant superintendent of schools at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to sueceed Mr. Edward D. Roberts, at a 
salary of $5,550 a year. 


Hersert G. Means, formerly of North Brad- 
dock, Pa., has assumed the superintendency at 
East Liverpool, Ohio, succeeding C. 8. McVay. 


Dean M. E. HaccGerry, head of the college of 
education at the University of Minnesota, was 
one of the principal speakers at the Sixth An- 
nual Educational Conference program, held on 
October 25 and 26 at the University of Ken- 
tucky. Haggerty the 
speaker at the banquet which was held on the 
evening of October 25. 


Professor was also 


Georce A. PLimpton, president of the trus- 
tees of Amherst College, has announced various 
From Mrs. Wil 
liam H. Moore, Edward S. Moore and Paul 
Moore, New York City, $250,000 for endow 


gifts donated to the college: 
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ment of the Moore Laboratory of Chemistry; 
from Dr. Cornelius H. Patton, ’83, Boston, his 
collection of Wordsworthiana; from the late 
George W. Reynolds, ’77, West Hartford, Con- 
necticut, securities valued at approximately 
$140,000; from George D. Pratt, ’93, New 
York, for a garage, in conjunction with the 
new chemistry building, $11,000; from Dwight 
W. Morrow, ’95, a portrait of the late William 
H. Moore; from Frank L. Babbott, ’78, New 
York City, a portrait to be loaned to the Lord 
Jeffrey Inn; from Edward C. Crossett, Chicago, 


for radio equipment, $5,000. 


AT the annual fall meeting of the trustees of 
Williams College, gifts for endowment amount- 
ing to approximately $384,000 were announced, 
ot which nearly $136,000 has been donated for 
the Williams Professorship Foundation. 


Miss Nancy Bartuert, of Olean, N. Y., has 
given $150,000 to Alfred University for the con- 
struction of a men’s dormitory as a memorial 
to her father, Frank H. Bartlett, long a trustee 
of the university. 

THe late Senator Theodore E. Burton left 
$10,000 to Oberlin College where he was gradu- 
ated; $1,000 to the College in Shamsi, China; 
$500 to the Canton Christian College, China; 
$2,000 to Grinnell College, and $1,000 to the 
Tuskegee Institute. 


THE new auditorium has been completed at 
the University of Minnesota, as a tribute of 
alumni to the memory of Cyrus Northrop, its 
second president. Standing at the head of a 
mall, the $1,000,000 structure, having as its 
architectural feature 10 40-foot stone columns, 
is one of the main units in the comprehensive 
building program outlined for the university by 
Mr. Cass Gilbert. 


Aw unusual fund for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the Yale Faculty has been established in 
the university by a gift of $10,000 made in 
honor of Maria Sloan Auchincloss, of New York 
City, by her children. Under the terms of the 
gift, the income of the fund is to be paid each 
year by the university to a member of the Yale 
faculty who, in the judgment of the president 
and fellows, “is in need owing to misfortune or 


untoward circumstances, such as illness, acci- 
dent, or other calamity.” In the discretion of 





the corporation, the income of the 
any year may be divided among two 
members of the faculty. It is also py 
that if in any year the income shall not | 
quired for the purposes described then 
be awarded by the corporation to the ; 
of the faculty of the university who “| 
the most useful and deserving work for | 
versity during the preceding year.” In t 
cretion of the university, two or more m 
of the faculty are permitted to share this a 


A GRouP insurance plan has been introd 
at Lafayette College, which provides t! 
president, secretary, bursar, professors and 
sociate professors of the college may 
$7,000 worth of insurance. Thirty-seven » 
are at present in that class. Librarian, 
tant professors and cashier are elig 
$5,000 worth of insurance. Twenty-on« 
that class. Instructors and various other 
lege officers are allowed $3,000—thirty 
that class. All other employees, ineludir 
clerical staff, are eligible for $1,000 wort 
insurance and there are ten in this latter ¢ 
This group insurance is comparativ: 
among American colleges and is in fi nD 
only a very few institutions. The policies re- 
main in force as long as the policy holder 
mains in the employ of the college, but th: 
icy may be transferred to the individual, 
relation is served, upon the passing of a | 
cal examination and the payment of a 
premium. There has also been introduced 
plan of “Service Salaries,” which are grant 
to faculty members at the age of sevent 
continued yearly thereafter. Under this | 
faculty member is not pensioned by the « 
but rather is simply relieved of routine » 
at the same time retaining his official « 
tion with the college. He may still be engaged 
in less exacting duties and in any event w 
in a position where the college may stil! b 
from his ripe experience. 


Unper the will of Lady Henry, the res 
of her estate amounting to $500,000 is | 
provide British scholarships at America: 
versities and American scholarships at British 
universities. 


Dwicut W. Morrow, ambassador to Mexico, 
will head a committee chosen to select Mexica! 





en dubious. 
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rs and artists to receive grants from the 
n Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 
ndation received last June an additional 
21.000,000 from Senator and Mrs. Simon 
im for an extension of the founda- 
lowships to inelude students from sev- 
ries of Latin America. Dr. Frank 
te, president of Swarthmore College and 
n of the advisory board of the founda- 
some time in Mexico last summer 
wing prominent Mexicans interested in 


| of education. 


{ GerMaN committee for granting Rhodes 
rships has been appointed here in con- 
n with the visit to Berlin of Sir Otto Beit, 
t of the Rhodes Trust, and Philip Kerr, 
y to the Rhodes Trust in England. For 
time since the war, Rhodes scholarships 
rranted to German students next year. 
holarships, enabling German students 
Oxford University, will contribute 
toward strengthening the friendly rela- 
; between the German and English students, 
Mendelsohn-Bartholdy, the German 
n political expert, is one of the members 
» new board. 


. wireless dispatch to the New York Times 
ported that Dr. John H. Finley, of the 

ial department, in his final lecture at 
irgh University suggested that America 
put what is paid to her in war debts 

fund for the education of the children 

Dr. Finley is reported to have 
“If Henry Ford is right, that the United 
s would not feel any serious loss if it can- 
its foreign debts, it seems to me that 

ist this course is possible: Let the nations 
their debts as arranged (if it is for their 
and then, since the United States would 

el any loss in canceling them, let her put 

t is paid to her into a fund for the educa- 
children throughout the world. We 

be disposed to subtract from the con- 


world. 
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tracted payment of the debt any amounts so 
the 


might be placed in the hands of an international 


spent by nations themselves. The fund 
| ) 


committee—or a plenary committee of the 
foremost men in the world, the majority of 
whom should be United States citizens—to be 
administered with the purpose, first, of giving 
education to those children who suffered most 
from the wreckage of the world war; second, of 
giving the highest possible training to the teach 
ers of all lands.” Dr. Finley added that Amer- 
ica with all its imputed arithmetization, mecha 
nization and standardization of life, and what 
had been called its “impersonalization of soul” 
was more deeply and liberally human in its 
sympathies and more practically idealistic than 


it had eredit for. 


In the future the public-school principals of 
New York City will no longer assume responsi- 
bility for the savings accounts of their pupils, 
according to an announcement by the Board of 
Education. Instead the children will be assisted 
in making deposits directly to the banks. The 
details of the new system have not been decided 
upon, but they will involve the presence in the 
schools of the bank representatives, who will ac- 
cept the deposits from the children. The fund 
last year reached $2,777,782. 


PRELIMINARY studies and plans for a crippled 
children’s hospital to be erected at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin under an appropriation of 
$300,000 by the state legislature are being made 
by a committee of six recently appointed by the 
The including 


three regents and three doctors, is expected to 


board of regents. committee, 
visit examples of such institutions as a part of 
their the are 
Regents Mead, Callahan, and Gunderson, Dr. 
C. R. Bardeen, dean of the medical school, Dr. 
R. C. Buerki, superintendent of the Wisconsin 
General Hospital, and Dr. F. J. Gaenslen, ortho- 
pedie surgeon at the hospital. 


investigations. On committee 


DISCUSSION 


WHO SHALL SUPERVISE COLLEGE 


TEACHING? 


A NomBER of attempts are being made to 
‘ablish supervision of college and university 


hing, but the results in many cases have 
The innovation in certain insti- 


tutions has engendered a disaffection among 
faculty members, and even open hostility has 
been aroused. 

In higher schools of learning there are cer 


tain outstanding factors which should be recog 


nized when supervision is to be introduced. 
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The first important obsta*le is that of inertia; 
supervision is contrary to tradition in universi- 
ties, and because “it never has been done” the 
departure from old customs will be unweleome 
to many minds, 

A further difficulty lies in the professor’s 
prerogative of “academic freedom.” In a strict 
sense this prerogative is limited to the liberty 
of expressing truth as one sees it, but, in ac- 
tual practice, this freedom is often perverted 
and has come to be an excuse for the giving 
of poor instruction. This type of rational- 
izing and self-justification for slovenly teaching 
is found even in departments of education 
where prospective teachers are taught how to 
teach; as one professor of education recently 
explained, “It isn’t my business to be a good 
instructor. A university professor’s concern is 
the truth. When it comes to the practice of 
good teaching, that is up to the instructor who 
has charge of the methods courses.” When even 
professors of education disclaim obligation for 
good teaching it is easy to see how any attempt 
at supervision could be construed as interfer- 
ence with one’s liberty as a college teacher. 

Another obstacle, which makes the introduc- 
tion of supervision a difficult task, is the short- 
age of individuals who are competent to super- 
vise. Sometimes the department of education is 
mad: responsible for the function, but this 
arrangement not infrequently sets up a distaste 
throughout the whole institution. As the pro- 
fessors see it, the education department is in 
no better position to minister to other depart- 
ments than is the engineering department, or 
any other; teaching and scholastic standards 
are held to be no better in the pedagogy classes 
than in other classes; in fact, the school of 
education is, in some places, the common butt 
of jokes on the part of the institution as a 
whole. To put the case as mildly as possible, 
departments of education do not have a repu- 
tation for setting examples of good teaching 
practice. 

In view of these practical obstacles to college 
supervision, it is seen that prejudice against the 
innovation may be easily evoked unless a rather 
circumspect approach is used. An approach 
needs to be found that will be equally satisfac- 
tory to the administration, the several depart- 
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ments and the individual professors themselves 
In finding this approach, the instructors mus 
be taken for what they are, prejudices, sophistry 
and all. Professors may be learned, but they 
also have the frailties of other human beings: 
it is important that this rather trite observation 
should be taken into account. 

All things considered, it would seem that 
supervision of teaching should be introduced 
as a service function through an office that bears 
a staff relationship to the administration. And 
with supervision introduced as a service fune 
tion, there would be no assumption of superior 
ity or omniscience on the part of those wh 
supervise; the relationship with the individual 
department would be cooperative. Supervision 
in practice would be a joint attempt to solve 
specified problems in the organizing and teach 
ing of courses; this cooperative aid would be 
by invitation from the department or instructor 
concerned. 

The personnel for such a service office would 
be selected as college and university presidents 
are now selected—that is, from whatever de- 
partments the desirable types of individuals 
may be available. In general, these individuals 
selected for supervisional work should have a 
liberal education in the broadest sense, with 
training in both arts and sciences; and the per 
sonal qualifications should be those of tact, 
adaptability to a variety of situations, sympa- 
thetic insight, scientific attitude and the ability 
to stimulate confidence in one’s efforts. The 
extent of this personnel and the scope of the 
work by such a service office would depend upon 
the circumstances within the institution wn 
question. 

An objection to the general plan given above 
is that some of the professors who most need 
supervision would probably be the least apt 
to ask for it. The answer is that, in any event, 
supervision is a thing that is to be introduced 
gradually and that under the voluntary method 
the demand for assistance should increase 4s 
the merit of the plan demonstrates itself. As 
standards in general become raised, it wil! be 
only a matter of time until the worst spots in 
the organization become obvious as a matter of 
contrast; social pressure will in the long run be 
felt in the most backward courses in the college. 
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any ease, the old methods of super-vision 
‘snoopervision” which have been practiced 
mentary and high schools are not to be 


iI 


of for college and university purposes. 
vision itself is too nebulous a science and 
- any one to presume to tell college in- 
rs what is what. The safe approach, if 
ervision is to be safely established, is to 
et the old notions of supervision and to 
that the ideas of the individual instruc- 
the job are a good beginning point in 
to find better ways for doing that which 
be done. These better ways of teaching 
to be found, not by dictatorial pronounce- 
by a so-called expert, but through evalu- 
ted experimentation conducted by the instrue- 
r and in collaboration with those who have 
road experience in such experimentation. 
Oscar A. ANDERSON 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


WOMEN SCHOOL-TEACHERS 


Ir the amplified comments of Professor Rob- 
Ef. Rogers, instructor in English at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, about 
men sehool-teachers are correctly quoted in 
the daily press, there is internal evidence that 
he is quite as cloistered an individual as any 
monk in the Middle Ages. Boys who complete 
the eighth grade have met at least one man 
teacher, unless they live in the city of Boston, 
where some of the manual training is in the 
bands of women, or unless they have attended 
schools. However, the manual training 
room is a place of action, and not a class where 
polities are argued. There may be some dif- 
ferences of opinion about mathematics, but at 
this stage of existence the pupil will be mistaken 
in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred. 

It appears that the young men who are stu- 
dents at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology invariably express the opinion that you 
can not argue with a woman school-teacher. 
Why do they wish to waste her time? She is 
employed to cover a definite course of study in 
twenty-five or thirty hours per week and she 
must handle efficiently forty or fifty pupils of 
varying mental capacities and of most unex- 
pected behavioristie tendencies. In a week 
there are one hundred and sixty-eight hours. 


} 
i 
} 
i 


rura 


At the maximum a young person spends seventy 
hours in sleep. The woman school-teacher con- 
trols the situation twenty-five or thirty hours 
per week. This leaves youths who are to attend 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology at 
least sixty-eight hours per week for argument 
and discussion with parents, brothers and sis 
ters, to say nothing of pals and scout-masters. 
For ten or twelve weeks during the summer the 
school-teacher is not on the scene of action at 
all. Why complain because she can not be 
pestered with argument? 

For various reasons argument and discussion 
in elementary and high-school classrooms must 
be limited. A certain type of schoolboy is in- 
variably ready to start an argument to conceal 
his lack of preparation for the work at hand. 
William McAndrew has commented at least 
twice about the misunderstanding which re 
sulted in the city of Washington when a well- 
meaning teacher assigned the subject of 
Bolshevism for class work. Miss Lola Jean 
Simpson in “Treadmill” relates in detail the 
fears of a superintendent of schools in Califor- 
nia when a teacher with ideas permitted free 
discussion of the Mexican question. It takes 
experienced men and women teachers to handle 
dynamite. Men teachers for high and elemen- 
tary grades are stil! somewhat difficult to secure, 
and they may therefore take greater liberties 
than women. 

Opportunities for superior men and women 
are so numerous that teaching will remain in the 
hands of the mediocre until occupational con- 
ditions improve. Women teachers have quite 
as many ideas as the men, but under present 
social and economic conditions it is not worth 
while to insist upon promulgating them. In 
comparison with other professions followed by 
men, teaching is not undesirable. In Chicago 
three years of normal training are offered free. 
After graduation positions which pay $1,500 a 
year are immediately available, and occasional 
individuals procure temporary certificates to 
teach in junior or senior high school at $1,800 
a year. Increases in salary come annually until 
a maximum of $2,500 a year in elementary 
schools or $3,800 a year is reached. Men are 
preferred for principalships and superintenden- 
cies and all positions which carry a bonus, mak- 
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At twenty- 


five years of age the salary is ample for a small 


ing still higher earnings possible. 


family, and employment is certain, as there is 
tenure. Vacations are eleven or twelve weeks in 
length, which may be spent in study, travel or 


At 


sixty-five years of age retirement with a pension 


even at wheat farming on the high plains. 
of $2,000 a year is provided. There are no 
office expenses or periods of unemployment. 
Other cities undoubtedly make provisions of a 
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similar sort, or compensate by providir 
teaching conditions. 

College professorships and _ instruct 
are filled largely by men, and complain: 
Certain ob 
contend that the best teaching is in 


poor teaching are numerous. 


elementary grades, where practically 
work is in the hands of women. 
CAROLINE Bey 
HARVARD, NEBRASKA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PRESCHOOL 
EDUCATION 

AN interesting experiment in preschool edu- 
cation was carried on at the University of Wash- 
ington last summer under the name of “The 
University of Washington Summer Session Play 
School.” 
or 


An effort was made to see whether 
not constructive work could be done with 
little children under conditions which would en- 
able the school to be self-supporting without 
charging the parents a high rate of tuition. 

With a nominal fee of $15.75 per child for 
tuition and transportation for the nine weeks, or 
$13.50 if the parents brought and ealled for a 
child, more than sixty children of from two to 
six years of age enrolled, carrying an average 
daily attendance of over fifty for the entire 
term. The school was held in the mornings of 
the first four school days each week. 

The children fell rather naturally into three 
groups of approximately twenty each: five- and 
six-year-olds in one group, four-year-olds in 
another and the two- and three-year-olds in a 
third. A trained teacher, assisted by high- 
school girls and mothers, was in charge of each 
group. The following special features were 
stressed : 

(1) Outdoor activity which invited large- 
muscle development by means of attractive play 
apparatus. Nearly an hour a day was allowed 
for this play. Since much of the directed work, 
such as stories, nature study, ete., was also 
held outdoors, the children spent less than a 
third of their mornings indoors. 

(2) Health through preventive measures. 


Health habits were built up and contagion 
fought by a student nurse who saw each child 
every day before he entered the school, and who 
consulted with the parents. 


Parents cooperated 


by keeping home any child who showed ind 


tions of a cold or who was otherwise ind 
(3) Constructive habits of cheerfuln 
play, initiative, courage and independ 
expecting and encouraging these quali 
ignoring or discouraging their opposites 
(4) Opportunities for normal social 


ment by relieving the social strain through 


ing the children plenty of space and su; 
freedom during the early part of the t 
the strain was the heaviest. The larg: 
and variety of the work and play n 


helped with the adjustment by permitting 


child to get the instruments he wished t 
or play with without waiting too long 
other child to get through with them. 

(5) The beginnings of the arts, scienc 
crafts, which were laid through natur 
stories, conversation and experimentati 
art materials. 
education was carried out with the hel; 
advanced student from the school of : 
the university. 

(6) A contribution toward parental! 


A careful program of : 


tion, made by giving every mother at least 


opportunity to assist with the children 


was supplemented by a parents’ meeting 


ferences and suggestions which were 

graphed and sent into the homes. 
FLORENCE Dani 
EvizaBeTH Nt 


A NEW LEAGUE PERIODICAI 


Educational Survey, a new semi-annual 


nal published by the League of Nations, ! 


its first appearance with the July issue 


magazine is the direct result of a reso! 


(Von. XXX, N 


4 


passed by the Committee on Intellectua 


operation at its last session and - endorsed 


~_ 
1 back 


the assembly, but its history can be trace: 





-_ 


9, 1929] 


: when Dame Edith Lyttleton made 
] the 
concern itself with the problem of 


the younger generation. 
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a 


assembly that the League of 


urpose of Educational Survey is made 


the opening paragraph of the resolu 


mittee also deems it advisable to pub 


yearly, in a review, the whole of the 


n received on the instruction of youth 


f the League of Nations. 
adds quaintly enough that the subject 


yresent volume definitely fulfils this lat 


ement in such an article as “Children 


Var Films,” from which Clarence 
Geneva correspondent for the New Yor! 
is quoted and abstracted with energy 


mes for September 1. 


countless amazing examples how the 


of English sehool children who saw 


became definitely opposed to war. A 


fifteen wrote of “The Somme,” “This 


» me think that war is a very ghastly 
| ought to be never brought up again, 
the causes are.” 
the plan of Educational Survey that one 
in each issue be devoted to articles on 
subjects, and another section to reports 
various countries. Therefore, Part I of 
ily number includes the above-mentioned 
together with shorter articles on “Inter 
Holiday Gatherings of School Chil- 
‘A League of Nations Course in a Royal 
Academy” (the Academy being in Stock 


Kk. 


This article 
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holm), and “International Cooperation in In 
stitutions of University Rank.” 

Part II 
countries on how to make the League of Nations 


contains reports from individual 
known and to develop a spirit of international 
cooperation. The countries represented in these 
reports are France, Denmark, Germany, New 
Zealand, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland 
and the United States. 

The report on education for the League of 
Nations in the United States of America was 
written by Mrs. Harrison Thomas, secretary of 
the of the 


League of Nations Association, and is a remark 


national educational committee 
ably clear and full presentation of the work 
being done by the committee throughout our 
the 


ticular difficulties encountered, and the steady 


schools and colleges; we are shown par 
progress made in a variety of ways, not least 
among these, through model assemblies, to bring 
the league vividly and concretely into the con 
sciousness and lives of American school children 
and college students. 


M. 
Casares, representing the International Com 


The committee of management consists of 


mittee on Intellectual Cooperation, Professor 
Alfred Zimmern, of the Internationa] Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation, and a representa 
tive of the Secretariat of the League. 

Educational Survey is 50 cents a copy and 
may be obtained from The League of Nations 
Association at 6 East 39th Street, New York 
City. 

Rut S-B. Fes, 
Editor, the League of 


Nations News 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Review of the Growth of Education in 
h India, a summary of which appears on 
r page, is a document of unusual interest 
mportance. Sir Philip Hartog and its 
authors, British and Indian, were origi- 
appointed to serve as an auxiliary com- 


‘tee by the Indian Statutory Commission, in 


+ 


© assist that body to formulate its own 


onclusions on the relation between the growth 
Indian edueation and the progress of con- 


Their terms 
of reference were limited, perhaps too limited 


stitutional development in India. 


Required to give a brief review of the growth 
and organization of education in British India, 
“in relation to political and constitutional con- 
ditions and potentialities,” they have produced 
a comprehensive critical survey of Indian edu- 
eation, and have explicitly or implicitly sug- 
gested a variety of remedies for its numerous 
defects. Their suggestions in many cases do 
not fall within the purview of the commission, 
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however valuable they may be to the Indian 
governments which they concern. They have, 
in fact, overstepped their terms of reference; 
but the educationist, the administrator and the 
student of Indian affairs will be grateful to 
them for their transgression. The value, the 
practicability, of their recommendations may be 
contested. Those, for example, who hold that 
the first step towards national education must 
be the training of an educated “directing class,” 
may be repelled by their apparent advocacy of 
universal compulsory education. The finance 
ministers of the Indian provincial governments 
may wonder how the sums required for this 
purpose are to be obtained from the taxpayer. 
The practical administrator or politician may 
relevantly inquire what prospect there is under 
existing conditions that the reforms recom- 
mended by the committee can or will be carried 
out, and may support their skepticism by calling 
attention to the conspicuous failure of the gov- 
ernment of India and the government of Ben- 
gal to impose the reforms on the University of 
Caleutta which the Viceroy’s commission de- 
clared to be urgently necessary in 1919. But, 
whatever views may be held as to the efficacy of 
the remedies prescribed by the Hartog Commit- 
tee, no one conversant with Indian education 
and its organization, or lack of organization, 
ean find fault with their diagnosis of the mala- 
dies to which it is still a prey. 

The evils inherent in the system of secondary 
and university education which dominates Ben- 
gal, and has relaxed little of its grip on other 
parts of India, are too well known. Indian 
high schools and universities fell almost from 
the outset into a dangerous groove. The ques- 
tion what would pay in the next examination 
became the sole consideration of teachers and 
pupils alike. “Cramming” superseded educa- 
tion. At Caleutta University that remarkable 
educational tyrant, Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, 
concentrated his great abilities for a generation 
on the training of a few brilliant post-gradu- 
ate students and treated the mass as educational 
eannon-fodder—mere payers of fees for a nar- 
row uniform instruction which had little rela- 
tion to the social and economic structure of the 
province and produced far too many “failed 
B.A.s” and not a few revolutionaries. The offi- 
cial reports extensively quoted in the Hartog 
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review produce the impression that—outside the 
Punjab, where real progress has been made— 
Indian secondary and higher education js pe 
covering rather slowly from the bad tradition 
which emanated from Calcutta. The educatio, 
departments of the provincial governments ar 
clearly dissatisfied with the results of their gt. 
tempts to improve the curriculum and teaching 
in the secondary schools. In many of the pri. 
vate schools the old evils persist, and are ep- 
hanced by the teachers’ insecurity of tenur 
and irregular or inadequate pay. But, it 

rather than of the 


’ 


instruction of the “masses,’ 
“classes,” is henceforth to be the chief eduea- 
tional aim of the Indian provincial govern. 
ments, they will have to remodel their present 
system. Public interest in education has cer- 
tainly grown since the transfer of education t 
responsible ministers of the provincial govern- 
ments by the government of India Act of 1919 
The rising demand for instruction among the 
Moslems and the depressed classes; the increas- 
ing desire, powerfully and eloquently supported 
by the committee, that girls and women should 
share in its advantages—all these factors have 
caused a vast increase in the numbers of pri- 
mary schools and pupils in the last ten years. 
But outside Punjab, and perhaps Bombay, this 
increase is delusive, for it is accompanied by no 
corresponding increase of literacy, and multi- 
tudes of children leave school illiterate or wit! 
a smattering of knowledge which usually van- 
ishes on their return to village life. Waste and 
inefficiency are widespread. It is a depressing 
picture, and all the more so when it is remem- 
bered that education became a transferred sub- 
ject in 1920 and since then has been confided 
Indian ministers and to increasingly Indianized 
educational staffs. As the Hartog committee 
admit with regret, the divorce between the cen- 
tral government of India and education is a’ 
most complete. 

But, if primary education in a great part of 
India is manifestly in bad case, what can be 
said fer the suggestion apparently made in sev- 
eral passages of the report that universal com- 
pulsory primary education should be the goal 
of the Indian provincial governments? The 
ideal is attractive; it appeals especially to those 
who believe that electoral capacity depends 
upon literacy, a theory which does not command 
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versal assent; it appeals on less general 
~ounds to the Indian ministers in charge of 
| “nation building” department in each pro- 
| government, who are laudably anxious 
produce important results in the shortest 
time possible. But, though other passages em- 
nhasize the need for caution in educational 
planning and describe the numerous obstacles 
to the “expansion” of primary education, the 
impression may be given that universal com- 
sory education is a goal “within the reach 
at least the wealthier provinces of India.” 
All the relevant facts enumerated in the report 
noint to the contrary conclusion—namely, that 
the whole system of primary education in most 
provinces of India requires a thorough and a 
costly overhaul; that, if educational reform is 
to be introduced, contraction must precede ex- 
pansion, and that, given the recent history of 
education in India, the attempt to achieve uni- 
versal compulsory education in a hurry may in 
practice perpetuate the sacrifice of quality to 
quantity, of education to impressive and mis- 
leading statisties, which is far too frequent to- 


unl 


pus 


[he suggestion that the government of India, 
f it helps to finance the extension of education 
in the poorer provinces, should have the right 
to assure itself that the money will not be 
wasted, is both wise and timely. Again, though 
there can be no question of the restoration of 
education to the control of Delhi, the committee 
very rightly suggest that the central govern- 
ment might serve as a center of educational in- 
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formation for the whole of India and might 
help to coordinate the education, as it is helping 
to coordinate the agricultural activities, of the 
provinces. But in the last resort most will de- 
pend on the minister of education in each prov- 
ince and upon the director of education who 
advises him. Here the auxiliary committee 
recommended that the provincial minister 
should be granted increased powers to deal with 
the incapacity or misconduct of local bodies, 
which in India are not subjected to nearly such 
effective control as are similar bodies in this 
country. The institution of public service com- 
missions is recommended; the committee urge 
that ministers should be freed from _ political 
pressure to use their power of patronage in 
favor of particular persons, and suggest that 
some other body, presumably a permanent com- 
mission or board of appointments, should re- 
lieve them of the task of selection and appoint- 
ment. Here again is a suggestion which is 
manifestly sound but is probably too optimistic. 
The association of power with patronage is not 
always distasteful to politicians. Is it so cer- 
tain that ministers for education will readily re- 
sign the power to oblige their political friends? 
And is it certain that they will be strong enough 
to break down the resistance of vested educa- 
tional interests so rapidly as the committee 
seem to hope? Admirable as their report is, it 
might have been even more effective if the wings 
of its enthusiasm had been ever so slightly 
clipped. Le Mieur est toujours Vennemi du 
Bien.—The London Times. 


REPORTS 


LABORATORY PRINCIPLES IN 
TEACHER TRAINING 

For twenty years as principal of the Pater- 
son, New Jersey, Normal School (city and 
state) it was my happy lot with an able faculty 
to try to advance and organize a plan of teacher 
training that seemed both scientific and profes- 
sional. There was a quiet satisfaction and in- 
‘piration in the enterprise. There was little 
publicity. It may be of some interest and 
value, therefore, while the salient features of 
the plan are clearly in mind, to review it with 
its implications. If there is any permanent 


merit in it it is beeause the large guiding mo- 
tive was to get away from educational fancies 
and imaginings and from ephemeral methods 
and devices and to build scientifically upon the 
simple basal principles of teaching and of 
education. 
THe GuipinGc PRINCIPLES 

1. The typical reviews of elementary-school 
subjects that have frequently been attached to 
the normal-school curriculum have no place there 
and are worse than useless. What is required 
of a teacher is a teacher’s knowledge of these 
subjects, not a pupil’s knowledge. This can not 
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be secured by a mere review. A normal-school 
faculty readily discovers where any weakness 
in this direction lies and can require students 
as a sine qua non for graduation to make them- 
selves proficient in the elements of elementary- 
school subjects by self-effort or private tutoring 
and furnish adequate proof of this. Thus 
normal-school time will be left free for profes- 
sional effort germane to a normal-school course. 
Requirements for admission may reduce the 
difficulty but will never remove it. Any bal- 
anced normal-school curriculum will supply in 
abundance compelling conditions and oceasions 
that will bring a new, more effective, more pro- 
ductive study of the subjects the student is to 
teach—a study that better coincides with the 
great objects of the normal school. Motives 
coming from within are more insistent and more 
fruitful than those coming from without. It 
is all accomplished as a by-product through the 
organization of the training curriculum without 
introducing a single formal course for the pur- 
pose. After all, the best that can be accom- 
plished for normal students in this connection 
is to inspire them with the principles, objectives 
and ideals of good teaching, to develop thought 
power and initiative, to make them familiar 
with great reservoirs of knowledge—reference 
books and other sources—and to train them to 
work up subjects and topics. There need be no 
fear that in their future work there will be 
handicaps in the direction of information. It 
is more likely that handicaps will be encountered 
in transforming information into knowledge, 
which comes through the concrete processes of 
teacher training, and in other directions. It is 
enough here to state the main fact without go- 
ing into more detail. Later paragraphs will il- 
lustrate and enlarge. There are different modes 
of working out the principle, one of which will 
appeal to one school, another to another. 

2. I have been speaking of what is feasible in 
a two-year normal school. With a longer cur- 
riculum advanced courses in geography, history 
and other subjects would be not only possible 
but desirable in the extra year, leaving the two- 
year period entirely clear for genuine teacher 


training. In my judgment, however, the prob- 


lem will not be even approximately met till a 
college or at least a junior college education is 
required for admission to the normal school. A 
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two-year or three-year curriculum wil! then he 
reasonably adequate for training and should he 
rigidly professional. 

3. Text-books have no place in norma!-s 
economy aside from a museum of publi 
text-books where students may familiariz: 
selves with typical examples of this univ 
schoolroom equipment preparatory to p: 
use in their practice teaching. If som 
tifie study of text-book equipment in the pu 
schools, now greatly overdone, could b 
out we might do something toward saving ¢} 
millions now wasted in public-school text 
Aside from this museum there is plac 
normal school proper for reference books o; 
These should be present in abundance 
should be explored and discussed after sim; 
fundamental ideas have been developed 
are needed for reading any professional book 
and without which, reading is unintelligib|; 
involves great waste of time. When one 
fundamental ideas have been objectively de- 
veloped students may be led anywhere in read- 
ing, but it should be reference book reading, not 
the outworn and uneconomic text-book reading 

4. Correlatively the lecture—talking tea 
—is not only out of place, it is an actual 
menace, except as a capstone to personal ex- 
ploration and experience, that is, to objective 
study. Normal students are to “live” teaching 
throughout their course, not merely hear 
or read about teaching. Only when attitudes 
and activities are conerete and objective does 
one transmute information, which is weaknes 
into knowledge, which is What 1s 
needed is more than information, more ever 
than intelligence, something that will «i 
from educational prejudice and develop relia)! 
intuitions and initiative. Active and cumu 
tive intelligence is the surface layer of the mind 
Prejudice is a fossilized stratum of past appre- 
hending. tioning 


power. 


Intuition is spontaneous functioning 
of standards, measures or principles that have 
been discovered, apprehended and assimilated 
by long and patient exploration and thought 
and are kept up to date. It should get a flying 
start in the normal school. 

5. Observation.—There must be broad, un 
trammeled observation of a high order, not 
confined to set forms nor under select conditions 


+) 


but under actual public-school conditions, Wi 
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: to develop special interests in observa- 


a certain spontaneity in addition to 


nary requirements. Model classes, when 


be provided, may be used to illustrate 
y and may serve as suggestive nuclei 
«, but they play an altogether sub- 
part in observation which must be 
: chiefly among public-school realities. 
tion is twofold. One type has to do 
tives, emphases and general conditions 
; of procedure in the educative proc 
ng hygiene of the schoolroom, school 


physical condition of pupils, 


principles, teaching accessories, phases 


teaching personality, organization 
ss for development of self-directing 

It involves intimate classroom dis- 
f observations, training in recording 
the development of thought work and 
igestions under the stimulus of ob- 

Observation is valuable only as an 
to thought and initiative. 


econd type of observation is ancillary, 


} 

ne 
( 

iu 


, do with constructive work in relation 


¢ the subjects of the elementary cur- 
A substantial part of this observation 
in classes conducted by the maturer 
idents. This will give an opportunity 


ist what mistakes young teachers are 
to make and what successes they achieve. 
tive classroom diseussions after such les- 


fortify students against similar mis- 
encourage and direct them toward 
greater successes. The advantage of 


ng classmates as well as more seasoned 
is that a lesson given by one in the 
re-range and experience-range as the ob- 


1] 


suggest a kind of comradeship and 


certain worth-while results that wouid 
come if observation were confined to the 
finished lessons of eritic teachers. The 
work from a more distant horizon and 
rhts that ean be reached only by stages, 
the most interesting of which is the one 
ified in the less finished, but often to the 


more human, lesson conducted by an 


By similar reasoning it may be shown 

‘ poor lesson may give observation advan- 
not surpassed and sometimes not equaled 
best. This procedure may meet criticism 

those not versed in the fundamental prin- 
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ciples of observation, but it can easily defend 
itself. The relation of this to the pupils in the 
practice classes will be taken up in a later 
paragraph. 

The general principles outlined in the last 
section will justify themselves when taken in 
connection with the following section where the 
objectives of this phase of observation are inci 
dentally illustrated. 

6. Special stress was laid upon the thought 
of conducting all normal-school courses on 
progressive laboratory principles. This can be 
better explained by illustration than by abstract 
diseussion. Taking language work as an ex- 
ample, the plan may be outlined in this way: 
(1) A eonerete and suggestive talk on the sub- 
ject. (2) Observation of first-grade language 
work—attitudes and capacities of first-grade 
children and details of the critic teacher’s or- 
ganization and administration of language work 
for the grade. Incidentally this whole class- 
room study gives normal students the best of 
opportunities to test their comprehension and 
appreciation of this section of elementary- 
school language work. (3) Class discussions of 
the results of this observation to clear up some 
thoughts and to determine what further obser- 
vation and discussion must be provided to se- 
cure the ends in view. (4) Reading of the best 
that has been written on first-grade language 
teaching, with discussion. (5) Outlining of 
plans for first-grade language teaching. (6) 
Analyzing, discussing and perfecting plans. 
(7) Teaching of the lesson thus planned to a 
group of first-grade pupils by some member of 
the language observation class. (8) Criticism 
and diseussion of the lesson and organization 
of results. (9) Such further practical work as 
may be needed. 

The same procedure follows in the other 
seven grades of the elementary school, with such 
modifications from grade to grade as cireum- 
stanees and conditions may call for. As a re- 
sult the normal student acquires a rather 
comprehensive idea of language work in the 
elementary school and is subjected to a very 


comprehensive test of his own mastery of the 
language topics with which he comes into con- 
tact in his progress through the grades. This 
work has thus direct bearing upon the prin- 
ciple taken up in section 1. 
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Similar plans may be organized for history, 
arithmetic, reading and the rest of the elemen- 
tary-school subjects. 

It is patent also that correlative plans may 
be arranged for the interpretative studies 
of the normal-school curriculum—psychology, 
principles, administration and the rest. Even 
the much-abused subject of history of education 
is open to concrete analysis and exploration 
that would relieve the rather superficial objec- 
tions which have of late relegated into tem- 
porary limbo a highly useful subject. Its un- 
popularity has been due to ill-adapted methods 
rather than to any inadequacy of the subject 
itself. 

7. Practice teaching.—The fundamental prin- 
ciple here was that the normal student should 
come into intimate contact with the elementary- 
school system as a whole. The training de- 
seribed in section 6 gives a practical insight 
into the instructional and training work con- 
nected with the elementary-school curriculum 
and the principles and practice of school and 
class organization and administration, their 
progression and their adaptations to changing 
personalities and conditions. This, as was seen, 
involved genuine practice work of an elemen- 
tary character. We now approach broader and 
fuller practice work which represents the cul- 
mination of normal-school training. In this 
section of practice teaching, therefore, normal 
students undertake teaching for substantial 
periods in each grade from kindergarten 
through the eighth grade. Such a plan is sure 
to encounter some protests from the normal- 
school fraternity. But the advantages are so 
clear and adjustments are so easy that protests 
lose their force. The idea that a student can 
decide for which section of the elementary 
school he is best adapted without extended ex- 
ploration is an impossible one. Every normal 
student again needs this broad practice work 
not only to gain perspective and interpretative 
power, because a limited knowledge of only one 
or two grades makes a weak and ineffective 
member of an elementary-school faculty, but to 
give any adequate data for finding himself in 
teaching and discovering just where lie his 
keenest interest and enthusiasm and where his 
personal qualities will have their finest field 
for exercise. In fact, such an organization of 


practice teaching gives unique opportunities 
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to develop personal qualities without whic! 
teaching is vain. It also gives most opportune 
conditions for carrying out the principles note 
in section 1. The wisdom of such an organiza. 
tion of practice teaching is shown also on the 
Report came to us that trans. 


Ns, eal 


physical side. 
fers from grade to grade, such as often occur 
in public schools, were made with less straiy 
and therefore less personal and public loss tha» 
occurred in the case of normal graduates whos 
practice teaching was limited to one secti 

the elementary school. 

Each practice class was in charge of a select; 
eritie teacher. Normal-school teachers wer 
supervisory critics in their departments, as wel! 
as general critics throughout the practice de- 
partment, their programs being so arranged 
that time could be given to this work. This 
plan gave opportunity for healthful coopers- 
tion between normal teachers and grade critic: 
and made for a broader organization of criti 
work generally. It also gave normal teachers 
indispensable facilities for following up stu- 
dents whom they had trained, noting their su 
cesses and failures, revising their courses ac- 
cordingly and thus keeping their departments 
up to date. This is one of the most vital char- 
acteristics of the phase of teacher training 
here outlined. It makes for union of effort in 
place of the almost inevitable disunion and 
waste of separatist plans. 

Criticism is sometimes raised as to using 


students. A practice school may be so organ- 
ized, however, that these pupils will score net 
gains over pupils in non-practice schools. |i ab 
is simply a matter of organization. 

8. In full accord with the general principles 
already noted was the pioneer work done in a¢- 


vocating the introduction of a new fundamen wi 
tal in normal-school training—educational soc po 
ology. Teachers who are to undertake teaching re 
in a cosmopolitan city, particularly an indus» if 
trial city, or even in rural schools need to makt pr 
a concrete study of the characteristics of indus fos 
trial and racial groups, the social relations an¢ im 
obligations of groups and individuals, the soci Ar 


needs and opportunities of communities and 
practical application of all this in individual 
social work and in classroom economy. How 
else, to use only one of many illustrations 


> te Ge 
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normal graduate enter sympathetically 
full power and confidence into teach- 
a school made up chiefly of Italians or 
ian Jews not yet Americanized? Success 
hing depends quite as much on a con- 
knowledge of sociology thus gained and 
teaching intuitions thus sharpened and 
reed as upon the older subject, psychology. 
al school is in an important sense a 
gical institution. 
Suegestive conferences or meetings for 
ging various personal aims and ideals 
to the principal as one of his privileges. 
were planned so as to stimulate develop- 
many directions. They involved ac- 
ties outside the classroom caleulated to pro- 
the development of personal habits essen- 
an all-round teacher. Students were 
ced to make programs for the more 
nical organization of their time, to adopt 
pful and interesting forms of recreation and 
usement, to undertake reading of both prose 
poetry, to form reading friendships with 
s, to have a side interest or hobby, which 
iys earries with it recreational as well as 
er weighty values, and to plan regular ser- 
for some pupil or pupils who had some 
an intro- 





need of help and guidance 

luction to social service. It is not attempted 
ere to catalogue activities in full detail but 
ow the general nature and breadth of the 
indertaken. I would not call these under- 
takings extra-curricular activities, because any- 
ng worth while in connection with a course 
ining should not be so grossly miscalled. 
extra-curricular is a hackneyed and much- 
abused term. Any activity attached to a course 
ot study should be regarded as part of that 
irse, should be germane to its general aims 
and should be treated by the school authorities 
with the same interest and made of the same im- 
portance as any other part. If in the elemen- 
tary school, it should be adjusted to that school; 
if in the high school, to the high school; if in a 
professional school it should be colored by pro- 
fessional aims. There is too much unthinking 
imitation in so-ealled extra-curricular activities. 
Any such program in any school ean be ad- 
justed, organized and administered so as to add 





t 


zest and spirit to the course, to cultivate initia- 
tive and organizing power and to react generally 
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to the great advantage of school aims. There 
is no place in the school where loose organiza- 
tion and methods can do greater harm. 

10. A student council was inaugurated. 
Properly organized and cooperatively adminis- 
tered, such a council is a real asset to a normal 
school. It is not only a steadying element but 
it is instructive and developmental. It is one 
of the most valuable means for practice in ap- 
plying sound administrative and social princi- 
ples in many directions. Hence it is truly edu- 
eative. It naturally relates itself closely to the 
aims given in section 6. The general plan of 
teacher training here outlined is interacting, 
one part reinforcing and illuminating others. 
This is one characteristic of truth. The main 
function of a council is to cooperate in cre- 
ating, organizing and administering a modus 
vivendi that will conserve and concentrate the 
best thought and administrative power of the 
student body and develop habits that will carry 
over into after-school life. 

Whatever else may be said for such a plan 
of teacher training as has been described in 
these ten sections it is evident that it gives nor- 
mal students unique opportunities to “live” 
with typical public-school pupils, to study their 
characteristics and attitudes at different stages 
of growth, their capabilities and ambitions and 
their social and personal habits, to attain some 
skill in stimulating and guiding their growth 
in thought-power and initiative, in morals and 
manners, in intelligence and skill and in thor- 
oughness in the fundamentals of public-school 
education. In their practice classes they may 
share in creating and organizing loyal and con- 
structive classroom groups devoted to main- 
taining and supporting principles and regula- 
tions established by the group for its well-being 
and progress, with fine promptings of service in 
the larger community of which they are a part, 
ready to graduate into similar loyal and con- 
structive living in higher educational groups or 
in the body politic. These, after all, are among 
the supreme ends of education. If they had 
been faithfully followed during the last decades 
we should have far less of irreverence for law 
and of other traits growing out of a pronounc- 
edly partial and one-sided education, and we 
should have taken a decided step toward stilling 
the perennial complaints as to public education. 
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We need a broader grasp of the school’s obliga- 
tions and privileges. 

The core of teacher training is first-hand 
study of and through the concrete—particularly 
through constant study of typical public-school 
The greatest inspiration and insights 
come in the presence of the child himself. 
They may be supplemented but not supplanted 


pupils, 
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by the recorded inspirations and enthus 
others. Didactic and academic presentation vill 
never reach the ideal; it tends rathe; 
secure than to illumine. Long-rang: 
can never meet the plain demands of 
training and should be relentlessly bani: 
from a professional course for teachers 
FrRaNK WEBSTER Syiry 
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DRILL IN SILENT READING FOR COL- 
LEGE FRESHMEN 

DurinG the last few years a large number of 
freshmen have been dropped from Syracuse 
University because of their failure to do satis- 
factory work in various courses of study. 
Needless to say, the dismissal of students is a 
disappointment to the university, to the parents 
and certainly, in most cases, to the students 
themselves. On the part of those who are 
dropped the problem of readjustment imme- 
diately arises, and in many cases it may easily 
become a very serious matter. 

With the hope of reducing the percentage of 
student failure, Dr. Ernest Reed, director of the 
summer session at Syracuse, introduced a “How 
to Study” course in the summer of 1928. This 
was primarily for those who had failed one or 
more subjects during the previous year and 
were on the verge of being dropped or had 
practically been dropped already. This was a 
general course and gave sufficiently encouraging 
results to suggest its continuance for the sum- 
mer of 1929. In addition to the general work, 
however, it was decided that some time should 
be given to specific drill in silent reading, the as- 
sumption being that longer reading assignments 
are made in college tiian in high school, and that 
many freshmen read too slowly to cover the 
work required. 

In the selection of drill material it seemed 
desirable to have something that would be of 
sufficient difficulty for students of college level 
and which would also have some content value. 
Selections were taken, therefore, from text- 
books used in freshman courses in botany, En- 
glish, history and zoology. The paragraphs 
were arranged in question-and-answer form, 
somewhat on the order of the Thorndike-McCall 


Reading Scale. Two were written ; 
with ten questions to be answered « 
the content. Usually five questions 


each paragraph as illustrated below. 


If we study microscopically the structur: 
organs, we find them to be made up of man: 
sacs with walls which are usually thin and tr 
parent. Each of these small, microscopic sacs 
compartments is called a cell. . . . It is in tly 
that all the complex physical and chemical! changes 
of the living body go on. Cells of similar stn 
ture which together perform a special fu 
stitute a tissue. Thus the leaf is com; 
several different kinds of tissues such as « 
tissue, protective tissue and food-making | 

1. Write two words that describe th« 

a cell, 

Give two other names that are used for 
What two kinds of changes go on in t 

Is a tissue composed of one or many 
Name three different tissues of a leat 


Cr wm & bo 


The initial test consisted of eight pages 
such material, and the highest possibl« 
80. This was the number of questior 
or the raw score. The final test was tly 
except that more material was added t 
for those whose daily drill might enable them ' 
go beyond the original limit. The time tor 
these tests twenty minutes. The te 
minute daily drill tests consisted of four pages 
of such material with 40 as the highest poss 
score. Toward the close of the experi 
extra page was added for some of thie tastest 
readers in order that every one might be kept 
busy for the full time of the practice period. 
The purposes of the study were to find 
the rate and relative amount of improvement 


was 


1 Holman and Robbins, ‘‘Text-book of Gener®! 
} Sons 


Botany,’’ second edition, John Wiley and 
page 18. 
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students would make as a result of 

reading; to ascertain the com- 

n that such drill would produce, and 

the effect that drill would have on 
eity of the group. 


MARKS OF THE PRACTICE GroUP 


Average mark of 
the group 


23.1 


drill tests may not have been of equal 


y. Some of the paragraphs were perhaps 
it more involved and more abstract than 
so that the rather outstanding drop on the 
iy does not necessarily mean that no im 
was made on that day. However, such 
uld not be out of keeping with fluctua 
provement curves in general. 


rder to find the comparative effects of 
speed of reading a number of teachers 
iduate students in the summer session 
initial and final tests, thus acting as a 

oi group. The results of both groups are 


below. 


CONTROL GROUP 


Final 
Student 


1377 
Mean 49.18 
Reliability coefficie 
S. D. of initial score, 8.2. 
Coefficient of variation of initial score, . 
livided by the mean 
S. D. of final score, 14.2. 


Coefficient of variation, .228. 


The average score of the drill group on the 
initial test was 49.39; on the final test the aver- 
age was 85.57. The highest score on the former 
was 72; the highest on the latter was 110, while 
25 per cent. of the group reached or exceeded 
100. Comparing the averages, the per cent. of 
gain on the final test was 72.3. The per cent. 
of gain made by the control group was 2.8. In 
other words, the drill group made 2.8 times as 
much gain as that of the control group, or 280 
per cent. of the amount. 
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DRILL GROUP 


Student Initial Final Gain 
score score 
l 49 100 51 
2 38 S4 46 
3 72 109 7 
i $8 10 42 
5 19 71 22 
6 54 l 46 
7 46 83 7 
~ 84 65 l 
9 40 72 32 
10 D4 97 13 
ll $4 83 39 
2 f ] 43 
13 } 7 oJ 
14 70 } 
15 Li D7 21 
16 9 13 34 
17 37 67 30 
18 64 109 45 
19 53 76 23 
~U 66 110 44 
21 o4 98 44 
2 4 96 42 
23 7 88 3 
24 5 78 43 
25 0 75 25 
26 7 101 48 
7 15 72 27 
28 D2 77 25 
1383 2396 1013 
Mean 49.39 85.57 36.18 


S. D. of initial score, 9.36. 
Coefficient of variation, .19. 
S. D. of final score, 14.95. 
Coefficient of variation, .16, 
Per cent. of gain, 73.3. 
DRILL ON THE HOMOGENEITY 


Tue Errect oF 


OF THE PRACTICE GuouP 
In order to determine whether practice would 
make the group more or less alike in reading 
ability, the S. D. 


were computed for each daily test, also the co- 


and coefficient of variation 
efficient of variation of the initial and final tests 
of both the control and drill groups. 

By way of a summary it may be observed 
that the drill group showed a rather constant 
daily improvement in speed of reading, that 


the average gain of this group was 2.8 times 
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Total Standard Coefficient 
number deviation of variation 

] 6.12 26 
2 5.96 

3 5.84 9 

t 5.86 

5 3.57 9 
f 6.58 

7 6.20 9 

s 6.98 99 
g 6.28 y 
10 9.18 . 
l] 5.70 

12 7.06 ‘ 
13 8.58 2 
14 6.10 - 
15 7.01 9 
16 6.94 

17 6.49 18 
18 8.14 2 
19 5.68 4 
20 D.71 ] 
21 7.44 2 
22 5.70 5 
23 §.27 | 
24 6.18 l 
25 6.52 ( 
26 4.66 2 
27 5.32 14 
28 5.78 15 


+ 


Coefficient of variation of the initial test, .19 
C. V. of final test, .16. 
C. V. of the initial test of control group 


C. V. of final test of control group, .228. 


as great as that of the control group an 
the more or less steady decrease in the size ol 
the coefficient of variation indicates that specific 
drill in one of the more complex mental fune- 
tions rendered the group more homogeneous in 
coefficient 


reading ability. Furthermore, the 


of variation on the initial test of the control 


group was .17, and on the final test it was .228 
or .23, which means an increase of .06. In the 


ease of the drill group the coefficient of varia 
tion on the final test was .03 less than on the 
initial test. 
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